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E  STAND  in  Thy  presence,  O  Lord,  and  anew, 
solemnly  and  to  the  end,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  Th 
strength,  our  means,  our  all,  us  and  our  land  for  Th 
the  country  Thou  hast  given  us  to  a  purer  life,  a 
selfish  patriotism,  a  deeper  loyalty  to  the  great 
Work  out  in  her,  by  her,  what  purposes  Thou 
but  Thine  henceforth.     We  are  Thy  servants 

atient  hearts  and  hands  till  Thou  shalt  cr 
:n  pattern  of  Christian  government  and 


y  and 

us,  our 

dedicate 

igious,  un- 

of  Thy  Son. 

e  is  not  ours 

us  willing  and 

all   nations  Thy 

an  liberty*   Amen. 
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WHERE  JOHNNY  GOT  HIS 
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FRANCIS  CARR  STIFLER 
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THERE  is  no  need  here  to  retell  the 
story  that  put  John  F.  Bartek  on  the 
front  page  last  December — the  story  of 
those  frightful  twenty-one  days  during 
which  eight  men  drifted  helplessly  about  in 
three  little  rubber  rafts  under  a  burning 
tropical  sun.  It  will  be  told  and  retold, 
filmed  and  dramatized.  You  can  read  that 
story  in  three  different  books  that  have 
already  been  published :  "Seven  Came 
Through"  by  Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker, 
"We  Thought  We  Heard  the  Angels  Sing" 
by  James  C.  Whittaker,  and  "Life  Out 
There"  by  Johnny  Bartek  himself.* 

Johnny  Bartek's  story  is  the  story  of  a 
boy  who  was  brought  up  with  a  Bible  in 
his  hand,  a  boy  in  whose  life  the  Bible 
played  a  major  role,  a  boy  whom  his  com- 
rades on  that  ill-fated  plane  had  seen  read- 
ing his  Bible  before  there  was  any  intima- 
tion of  danger  or  any  hint  of  the  need  of 
a  raft. 

At  a  party  for  service  men  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  last  Christmas  day,  Johnny  Bartek 
and  his  sister  Esther  were  the  special 
guests.  Responding  to  a  toast  Johnny 
said :  "Everyone  asks  whether  I  was  very 
deeply  religious  before  our  three  weeks  in 
the  Pacific.  Truthfully,  I  must  answer, 
'not  very.'  I  always  went  to  church  but  I 
did  not  have  that  all-out  mystical  feeling 
many  people  have.     I   don't  know  that  I 


*  Reviewed   in  our  August  issue. 


have  it  even  now.  But  I  do  know  more 
than  ever,  now,  that  there  is  a  God  and  a 
hereafter.  Those  three  weeks  and  what 
happened  in  them,  in  answer  to  our  prayers, 
left  me  forever  with  a  deep  faith.  I'll 
never  lose  that." 

Because  he  was  just  a  private,  Johnny 
was  a  bit  hesitant  about  reading  his  Bible 
on  the  raft.  In  his  Buffalo  speech  he  said : 
"The  next  day,  the  sixth,  things  looked 
bad.  I  decided  to  take  out  my  Bible.  Cap- 
tain Rickenbacker  and  the  others  seemed  a 
little  relieved  when  I  started  to  read.  I 
know  I  was.  The  next  day  I  took  out  my 
Bible  again,  reading  from  it  at  random. 
Some  of  the  parts  I  read  seemed  to  fit 
exactly  our  predicament.  I  don't  remember 
what  they  were  now,  but  I  knew  then  that 
something  or  someone  was  turning  the 
pages  to  some  very  enlightening  passages. 

"The  rest  of  the  days  went  by  with  us 
praying  and  still  hoping.  Without  the 
Bible  we  might  have  given  up.  But  every 
so  often  we'd  run  across  a  passage  that 
would  force  hope  back  into  us  like  a  dry 
sponge  in  a  basin  of  water.  I'm  glad  that 
plane  fell — it  took  a  lot  of  nonsense  out  of 
my  life." 

Now  I  wanted  to  know  what  was  behind 
all  this — behind  the  story  of  a  boy  who  felt 
this  way  about  God  and  His  word.  So  I 
went  to  his  home.  I  found  a  modest  little 
green-shingled  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of 
Freehold,    N.    J. — a   typical   workingman's 


2  Condensed  from  an  article  entitled  "I  Visit  the  Barteks"  in  Christian  Herald,  July,  1943 


This  is  the  famous  Testament  carried  by  Johnny 
and  read  each  day  by  the  Rickenbacker  party  as 
they    drifted    for    21    days    in    the    South    Pacific 


imp 


home.  I  found  Charles  and  Mary  Bartek, 
Johnny's  parents,  who  came  to  this  country 
forty-one  years  ago  from  Czechoslovakia. 
They  were  Roman  Catholics  then,  as  were 
most  of  their  friends  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Johnny  was  born  and  baptized  a  Catholic. 
But  Johnny  is  not  a  Catholic  now.  He  is 
a  Baptist.  About  twenty  years  ago,  when 
Johnny  was  a  toddler,  his  parents  attended 
some  special  meetings  held  for  Czechoslo- 
vaks in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  where  they 
heard  the  Gospel  preached  in  a  way  that 
was  new  to  them.  It  appealed  to  them  and 
they  accepted  it. 

I  have  always  noticed  that  when  Catho- 
lics   become    Protestants,    and    especially 


when  they  join  that  branch  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  known  as  the  Baptist,  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, they  instinctively  replace  the  Church 
with  the  Bible  as  their  earthly  seat  of  reli- 
gious authority.  They  become  Bible-cen- 
tered Christians.  This  is  true  of  Charles 
and  Mary  Bartek.  To  them  the  Scriptures 
are  changeless  and  infallible.  Their  home 
and  their  being  is  built  upon  the  plain 
teachings  of  the  Book.  To  them  there  is 
no  more  important  part  of  the  church  than 
the  Sunday  school,  where  this  Book  is 
taught.  The  preaching  service,  where  the 
Bible  is  expounded,  is  equally  important. 
Under  the  parlor  table  were  five  large 
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boxes  stuffed  with  letters  that  had  been 
pouring  in  from  all  over  the  country. 
Johnny,  of  course,  was  not  home.  His  sick 
leave  had  expired  and  he  was  back  with  his 
buddies  on  the  West  Coast — no  longer  a 
private;  he's  a  sergeant  now. 

When  we  had  looked  at  the  letters  and 
the  many  gifts  and  souvenirs  that  had 
come,  I  ventured  to  ask  if  I  could  see  the 
famous  Testament  that  Johnny  had  read 
on  the  raft.  Mrs.  Bartek  brought  it  from 
Johnny's  bureau  drawer  and  put  it  in  •my 
hand.  It  had  been  bound  with  imitation 
leather  that  was  now  limp  and  faded.  It 
had  a  zipper  fastener  which  now  hung 
limp  around  the  edges  of  the  ruined  bind- 
ing. Both  the  cover  and  the  pages  were 
silken  smooth  with  the  effect  of  the  salt 
water.     But  it  was  still  the  Book. 

In  his  public  addresses  following  the 
rescue,  Johnny  has  often  said  that  he  never 
wanted  this  precious  volume  to  pass  from 
his  personal  possession.  He  has  also  said 
that  he  would  always  be  glad  to  speak  when 
invited  by  churches  and  other  religious 
groups.  "If  my  experiences,"  he  said,  "can 
help  anyone  to  understand  God  a  little  bet- 
ter, or  put  someone  straight  who  may  be 
in  doubt,  I  certainly  will  help." 

As  I  held  that  Book  in  my  hand  that 
evening  I  was  convinced  that  the  Book,  if 
Johnny  would  only  lend  it  to  me,  could 
speak  for  him  to  thousands  of  people  he 
would  never  have  a  chance  to  talk  to. 

A  Great  Idea  Is  Born 

The  family  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
idea  so  I  wrote  to  Johnny.  In  three  days 
I  had  his  air-mail  reply:  "If  you  wish  to 
use  the  New  Testament  you  have  my  per- 
mission, for  I  know  you  will  take  good 
care  of  it  and  I  feel  sure  it  will  be  a  great 
help  to  thousands." 

The  arrival  of  Johnny  Bartek's  Bible  at 
the  Bible  House  started  something.  We 
said  to  ourselves,  "Why  should  those  who 


are  set  adrift  on  the  trackless  sea  not  be 
assured  of  a  copy  of  God's  guiding  word?" 
So  we,  at  the  American  Bible  Society, 
wrote  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
in  Washington,  offering  to  place  a  New 
Testament  in  a  waterproof  container  on 
every  life-raft  and  every  lifeboat  of  every 
merchant  vessel.     The  offer  was  accepted. 

Then  we  wrote  to  the  Navy,  and  we  were 
authorized  to  place  the  waterproof  pack- 
aged Testaments  on  the  lifeboats  of  Naval 
vessels  and  Navy  planes ;  later  we  were 
authorized  to  include  them  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  great  transport  vessels.  While 
we  hope  that  the  men  on  none  of  these 
craft  will  ever  be  forced  to  take  to  the  life- 
boats and  rafts,  it  is  nevertheless  a  satis- 
faction to  know  that  it  will  no  longer  be 
left  to  the  chance  that  there  will  be  a 
Johnny  Bartek  who  will  produce  a  copy  of 
God's  guiding  word  for  drifting  men. 

AH  Because  of  Johnny! 

God  works  in  mysterious  ways  his  won- 
ders to  perform !  The  tremendous  popu- 
larity of  Eddie  Rickenbacker  served .  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation,  if 
not  the  world,  upon  this  particular  disaster. 
But  with  it  God  used  twenty  years  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Bible  in  the  home  of  an  obscure 
workingman  to  put  a  copy  of  His  sacred 
Word  into  the  white  light  of  that  event  to 
a  degree  that,  in  my  opinion,  has  directed 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  power  of 
the  Word  as  nothing  else  could  ever  have 
done. 

This  is  really  only  part  of  the  story.  To 
the  end  of  time  in  our  military  history  it  is 
reasonable  now  to  expect  that,  because  of 
Johnny  Bartek's  dependence  upon  his  Bible, 
countless  men  adrift  on  the  sea  will  find 
not  only  flares,  fishing  tackle  and  condensed 
food  to  keep  their  bodies  alive,  but  a  little 
Book  whose  changeless  word  will  keep 
their  spirits  buoyant  and  their  minds  at 
peace  till  help  or  heaven  can  reach  them. 


MMJutm 


The  four  articles  appearing  below  and  on  the  succeeding  three  pages  were  among  the  many 
submitted  in  our  recent  contest  on  the  above  subject.      These  received  "honorable  mention" 


Fort  Benning,  Ga. 


I  AM  fighting  in  this  war  be- 
cause I  have  dreams  to  fulfill — 
dreams  that  began  when  I  was  a 
mere  boy.  These  dreams  grew 
with  the  passing  years.  Today  I 
must  fight  to  realize  these  dreams 
and  to  accomplish  the  plan  for  my 
life. 

This  soldier,  who  is  still  pretty 
much  a  boy  in  many  ways,  still 
visualizes  his  future  life  in  the 
Land  of  the  Free.  I  am  still  planning  my 
home.  I  can  see  a  white  cottage,  with  a 
white  picket  fence  'round  the  yard.  This 
might  sound  sentimental  for  a  soldier  to  be 
saying,  but  even  the  toughest  commando 
has  had  dreams  such  as  these.  I  often  pic- 
ture myself  coming  home  in  the  evenings  to 
that  "dream  house,"  where  my  charming 
wife  greets  me  from  an  open  door !  Yes, 
this  may  all  sound  like  the  song,  "My  Blue 
Heaven,"  but  it's  one  of  the  things  I  am 
living  and  fighting  for.  For  I  want  a 
home — a  home  in  America.  And  I  want 
my  sons  to  grow  up  with  these  same 
dreams ;  for  that  is  what  has  made  America 
what  she  is  today. 

Moreover,  I  am  in  the  war  today  be- 
cause I  have  always  enjoyed  the  right 
to  think  and  speak.  The  right  of  self- 
expression,  to  share  our  ideas  and  opinions, 


is  a  typical  American  right.  We 
know  that  when  that  right  is  taken 
away,  hope  is  destroyed,  and  hope 
is  the  very  foundation  of  our  lives. 
I  don't  want  to  make  this  sound 
too  much  like  a  sermon,  but  I  am 
fighting  for  the  right  of  religious 
freedom.  I  like  to  hear  church 
bells  sounding  down  a  village  street 
I  enter  my  church  on  a  Sabbath 
morning  and  worship  in  the  quiet- 
ness and  stillness  of  God's  holy  temple,  at 
the  throne  of  Him  who  died  that  we  might 
live.  As  we  face  the  foe  in  combat,  we  can 
find  courage  and  strength  in  our  religion. 
The  religious  freedom  that  I  have  enjoyed 
in  America  will  give  me  courage  to  fight 
and  to  die,  if  necessary,  for  the  things  we 
Americans    believe   are    right. 

We  soldiers  of  the  United  States  are 
fighting  because  we  want  to  return  to  a 
country  and  a  home  that  will  be  the  same 
as  we  left  it.  We  long  for  the  old  familiar 
scenes  and  faces.  And  we  realize  that  the 
sooner  we  get  this  war  over,  the  sooner 
we  can  return  to  these  things. 

I  am  fighting  because  I  love  our  Amer- 
ica— because  I  love  to  stroll  through  the 
woods  with  a  dog  at  my  side  and  breathe 
in  the  fresh  air,  the  air  of  freedom.  I  like 
to  experience  the  feeling  of  a  day's  work 
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well  done,  and  to  feel  that  I  have  a  re- 
spected place  among"  my  fellowmen  in  so- 
ciety. 

We  are  in  this  fight  to  the  end  because 
we  know  that  a  country  not  worth  fight- 
ing' for  is  not  worth  living  in.  As  a  citi- 
zen and  a  soldier,  I  am  proud  of  the  heri- 
tage given  me  by  other  men  who,  in  his- 
toric days  past,  fought  to  obtain  freedom 
and  to  retain  that  freedom.  I  am  striv- 
ing to   retain  this  freedom  because   I   see 


an  even  greater  America  emerging  in  the 
future  wherein  our  sons  may  live  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  God  and  man. 

These  things  are  worth  fighting  for !  I 
pray  for  courage  and  strength  to  face  the 
crises  that  may  lie  ahead  of  me  as  a 
soldier  in  the  service  of  his  country.  By 
the  grace  of  God,  I  believe  that  we  will  be 
victorious.  But  in  victory  or  defeat,  in 
life  or  death,  I  will  still  be  able  to  say, 
"I  am  proud  to  be  an  American !" 


2^  Setuntut  'ffyotKet  ^Bcut&& 

U.  S.  Naval  Training  School,  Oxford,  Ohio 


1~AM  not  fighting  for  "the  pure 
glory  of  fighting."  I  see  no 
glory  in  killing  others ;  but  I  do 
see  an  honor  in  fighting  for  my 
country  and  all  it  stands  for.  I  am 
fighting  for  the  long-living  pos- 
terity of  America  and  her  free- 
doms. I  am  fighting  for  the  day 
when  peace  shall  again  enlighten 
the  world. 

The  things  that  would  happen 
under  dictatorship  give  me  a  big  reason  to 
fight.  When  I  look  at  the  conquered  na- 
tions of  Europe  as  examples  of  dictatorial 
rule,  I  take  on  new  fighting  strength.  The 
people  of  these  countries  do  not  have  the 
freedoms  they  once  had.  All  they  have  is 
the  ill  fate  of  having  to  obey  the  every  word 
of  a  tyrant.  Death  would  be  far  sweeter 
than  the  things  most  of  these  unfortunates 
have  to  undergo. 

I  would  rather  be  killed  in  battle  than 
to  stay  here  and  see  my  home  destroyed, 
my  mother  and  sisters  mistreated,  my 
father  and  brothers  shot.  I  am  not  fighting 
for  self-preservation ;  that  would  be  basi- 
cally selfish.  I  am  fighting  to  protect  my 
loved  ones.  I'm  fighting  for  all  the  things 
I  have  so  long  loved  and  believed  in. 

Among  these  things  are  our  many  free- 
doms. We  have  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
assembly,  and  religion.  I  want  to  be 
able  to  speak  whenever  and  whatever  I 
please;    I   do   not   like   the   idea   of  being 


tongue-tied  by  a  dictator  who  is  no 
better  than  I  am.  I  want  to  be 
able  to  read  the  truth  of  a  free 
country,  written  by  a  free  press;  I 
don't  want  to  read  falsehoods  and 
propaganda.  Then,  too,  if  we  were 
under  Axis  rule,  we'd  be  forced  to 
attend  propaganda  meetings  against 
our  will;  we  could  never  hold 
meetings  of  our  own  free  choice; 
we'd  be  censored  and  guarded  like 
dangerous  dogs. 

I'm  fighting,  too,  for  the  fullest  free- 
doms of  religion.  Under  Axis  domina- 
tion, there  is  no  true  religion. 

As  I  said  before,  I  have  no  desire  to 
kill,  but  when  my  highest  aspirations  and 
ideals  are  endangered,  I  am  more  than  ready 
to  protect  them  in  any  way  possible.  When 
America's  very  life  is  threatened  by  enemy 
powers,  I  am  only  too  willing  to  do  my 
duty.  Other  men  are  fighting  and  dying 
to  preserve  our  posterity,  and  I  am  no 
better  than  they. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  I  am  fighting  for 
everything  I  hold  dear,  for  America,  her 
many  precious  freedoms,  and  everything 
she  stands  for.  Too,  I  am  fighting  for  the 
future.  I  hope  some  day  to  have  a  little 
home,  with  children  playing  around  the 
door,  and  a  sweet  wife  to  greet  me  when 
I  come  in  from  work.  I  want  to  be  a 
free  man  and  be  able  to  do  as  I  see  fit 
in  personal  matters. 
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WHAT   I   AM    FIGHTING   FOR 
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Camp  Atterbury,  Ind. 


THE  American  Chris- 
tian service  man  is  not 
fighting  against  men,  wom- 
en and  children.  He  is 
fighting  against  a  force  that 
is  generated  by  the  distorted 
minds  of  dictators  and  per- 
petrated by  Satan  himself. 
He  is  fighting  against  the 
force  that  would  rob  him 
of  his  loved  ones  and  en- 
slave his  own  body  and 
soul. 

The  American  looks  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  he 
can- go  home  a  free  man. 
If  he  can't  go  home  free, 
he  doesn't  care  about  going  at  all.  He 
longs  to  see  the  little  church  where,  when  a 
child,  he  learned  the  Golden  Rule  and  was 
taught  the  love  of  Jesus.  He  wants  to 
hear  his  dear  old  mother  pray  again  with- 
out fear  of  being  stopped  by  one  of  Hitler's 
henchmen. 

This  soldier  wants  to  roam  the  fields 
of  free  America  and  feel  as  free  as  the 
air   above  him.     He   wants   to   hear   the 


Corp.  Brown  and  his  wife,  whom 
he   calls  his   "War  Aim   No.   1" 


birds  singing  in  his  old 
father's  flower  garden.  He 
remembers  the  school 
where  he  was  once  a  pupil 
and  where  his  little  sister 
now  attends.  When  the 
war  is  over,  he  wants  to 
visit  that  school  and  hear 
his  baby  sister  and  her 
little  schoolmates  sing 
"God  Bless  America." 

Oh,  yes,  Hitler,  this  sol- 
dier knows  what  he  is  fight- 
ing for.  Everything  he 
holds  near  and  dear  to  his 
heart  is  at  stake.  We 
didn't  want  this  war. 
Bloodshed  and  war  are  not  our  business, 
but  as  long  as  one  drop  of  free  blood  is  in 
my  veins  I  will  fight  you  and  your  des- 
potism, Mr.  Dictator,  and  as  long  as  there 
is  breath  in  my  body  I  will  cry  out  against 
your  tyranny. 

Millions  of  other  Americans  feel  just 
as  I  do.  We  remember  the  blood  our 
forefathers  shed  to  create  free  America. 
We  mean  to  keep  America  free! 


S?  Aetata*  4.  #ui(e,  US-Tltt 

APOy  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


WHAT  am  I  fighting  for?  What  have 
I  as  my  personal  war  aims?  Ex- 
pressed simply,  it  might  be  said  that  I  am 
fighting  for  the  plain,  ordinary,  everyday 
experience  of  living,  and  for  the  freedom  to 
enjoy  it.  I  am  fighting  for  the  right  to 
work  at  the  job  I  like,  the  chance  to  live 
where  I  please,  free  to  move  as  I  like 
among  the  people  of  the  earth,  and  to  wor- 
ship as  I  see  fit,  without  fear  of  any  man. 

I  feel  I  can  know  what  I'm  fighting 
for  because  I  have  lived  freely  and  enjoyed 
it.  And  now,  if  I  fight  well  and  win,  I  can 
say  I  had  the  prize  before  I  had  won  it 
But  the  struggle  had  made  me  know  that 


the  reward  I  already  had  was  infinitely 
more  precious  than  I  could  ever  have 
realized  had  I  not  fought  to  preserve  it. 

I  fight  for  these  privileges:  to  seek 
solitude  or  to  seek  the  crowd,  as  I  wish 
...  to  feel  the  pride  of  accomplishment 
in  the  work  of  my  hands  ...  to  sit  quietly 
in  the  house  of  God  and  feel  Him  close 
by  while  men  freely  offer  Him  their  meager 
thanks  for  mercy  ...  to  plant  a  garden 
and  watch  it  grow  ...  to  walk  alone  into 
the  forest  and  sift  my  thoughts  ...  to 
hear  fine  music  ...  to  stand  alctie  on  the 
prairie  at  night,  watch  the  silently  blinking 
stars,    see    the   quick    flash   of   a   meteor, 
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and  the  moon  slowly  slipping  over  the 
horizon  to  light  my  way  ...  to  cross  the 
oceans  and  be  greeted  as  a  friend  ...  to 
educate  myself  freely  ...  to  feel  no  man's 
resentment  of  my  prosperity  against  his 
misery. 

And  not  for  these  things  alone  am  I 
fighting.  I  also  love  the  privilege  of  self- 
government  wherein  all  people  must  be 
aware  of  the  price  of  their  freedom  and 
work  constantly  to  keep  it  at  par  value. 
The  only  way  to  deserve  that  possession 
is  to  continually  show  ourselves  worthy 
of  it.  Freedom  is  a  battle  either  of  peace 
or  war.  Circumstances  have  made  this  a 
battle  of  war — because  we  did  not  suc- 
cessful^ fight  the  battle  of  peace.  Our 
time  of  proving  ourselves  worthy  of  our 
heritage  through  peaceful  co-operation  has 
passed,  so  now  we  must  pay  a  greater 
price  to  redeem  our  gift  and  pass  it  on. 

I  am  not  saying  that  I  believe  that  from 
this  war  can  come  a  system  of  living 
whereby  men  all  over  the  world  will  love 
each  other  and  all  will  be  peace  and  order. 
That  would  be  an  ideal  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  anything  man  has  done  before 
by  similar  means,  but  I  certainly  expect 
some  improvements  in  world  relations  and 
organization  to  come  from  this  war. 


In  short,  I  say  I  am  fighting  so  that 
the  life  I  love  can  be  preserved  for  the 
coming  generations.  If  we  of  this  age 
cannot  prove  that  we  value  our  way  of 
life  enough  to  sacrifice  everything  to  re- 
gain it,  then  we  are  unworthy  of  those  who 
bought  our  freedom,  crying  out — and  mean- 
ing it :  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death !" 

Our  living  will  be  changed;  our  waste- 
fulness must  be  eliminated,  our  egotism 
turned  to  humbleness,  our  selfishness  to 
generosity.  Then,  and  then  only,  can  all 
men  dwell  on  earth  as  a  family  whose 
Father  is  God.  This  present  war  can  never 
be  more  than  a  step  at  best.  Its  greatest 
contribution  will  probably  be  the  reduction 
of  most  people  to  a  common  level  of  ex- 
haustion. Then  only  by  wise  planning, 
generous  co-operation,  and  the  help  of 
God  can  real  benefit  come  out  of  the 
conflict. 

If  this  occurs,  the  fight  will  have  been 
successful,  if  such  a  war  can  be  successful. 
If  not,  this  war  is  only  a  skirmish,  with 
the  real  fight  ahead.  We  can  only  hope 
and  pray  that  men  will  be  able  to  learn 
from  this  war  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  learn  to  live  with  other  men  than  to 
try  repeatedly  to  subdue  them  by  force 
of  arms. 


*ZOW  at  last  the  nations  oi  the  world  have  a  second  chance  to  erect  a  lasting 
structure  of  peace.  We  of  this  generation,  trusting  in  Providence  to  guide  our 
steps,  go  forward  to  meet  the  challenge  oi  our  day.  For  the  challenge  we  all 
face  is  the  challenge  of  the  new  Democracy. 

In  the  new  Democracy  there  will  be  a  place  for  everyone — the  worker,  the 
former,  the  business  man,  the  housewife,  the  doctor,  the  salesman,  the  teacher, 
the  student,  the  store  clerk,  the  taxi  driver,  the  preacher,  the  engineer — all  the 
millions  who  make  up  pur  modern  -world.  This  new  Democracy  will  give  us 
freedom  such  as  we  have  never  known,  but  only  if,  as  individuals,  we  perform 
our  duties  with  willing  hearts.  It  vsill  be  an  adventure  in  sharing — sharing  of 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  sharing  of  the  joy  that  can  come  from  the  give- 
and-take  of  human  contacts  and  fruitful  daily  living. 

Out  of  it,  if  we  all  do  our  part,  there  will  be  new  opportunity  and  new  security 
for  the  common  man— that  blend  of  liberty  and  unity  which  is  the  bright  goal  of 
millions  who  are  bravely  offering  up  their  lives  on  the  battlefronts  of  the  world. 

— Vice  President  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
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Read  what  a  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  physicist  says  of 
Christian    men    and    mis- 


sions  

ON  November  14  the 
thirteenth  annual  ob- 
servance of  Men  and 
Missions  Sunday  will  be 
recognized  in  over  3,000 
cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 
Chaplains  of  the  armed 
forces  and  members  of 
their  detachments  are  be- 
ing invited  to  consider  with  those  who  are 
kept  at  home  the  theme  chosen  for  this  day, 
"Men  on  Christ's  Mission." 

Laymen  representing  many  diverse  in- 
terests will  tell  in  these  churches  and  mili- 
tary detachments  why  Christianity  must 
grow. 

What  in  today's  situation  makes  the 
many  Christian  groups,  each  confident  of 
its  own  distinctive  message,  now  unite  in 
this  common  concern  with  the  work  of 
missions?  What  of  importance  is  it  that 
business  and  professional  men,  military 
officers  and  staff,  laborers  and  statesmen 
see  in  the  spread  of  Christianity?  It  is 
to  suggest  answers  to  these  questions  that 
this  day  is  being  observed  around  the 
world. 

My  own  outlook  is  primarily  that  of 
a  scientist,  viewing  life  from  the  walls  of 
a  university,  with  an  occasional  hand  in 
the  industries  that  depend  upon  science. 
We  scientific  men  are  now  fully  engaged 
in  winning  the  war.     We   now  see  that 
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the  success  of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
great  enterprise  is  a  matter  of  first  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  But  of  even  greater  im- 
port, to  ourselves  and  to  all  the  world, 
we  see  the  need  for  the  world  to  abandon 
hate  and  selfishness  as  a  basis  for  action, 
and  to  accept  the  principle  of  the  good 
neighbor  in  international  as  well  as  private 
living. 

Only  as  throughout  the  world  selfishness 
is  replaced  by  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
those  around  us  can  all  peoples  be  safe 
from  the  ambitions  of  a  conqueror.  The 
spreading  of  the  spirit  of  good-will  among 
men  is  the  great  objective  of  Christian 
missions.  Intelligent  and  effective  world- 
wide propaganda  for  co-operation,  based 
on  love  of  our  neighbors  as  children  of 
our  common,  Father,  is  the  only  firm  basis 
that  we  see  for  a  wrorld  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. As  Americans  to  whom  peace  and 
freedom  are  the  breath  of  life,  we  want 
that  propaganda  to  go  forward.  We  are 
Christians   because  we  have  found  in  the 
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principles  of  Jesus  the  surest  as  well 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  bringing 
people  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  friendliness 
toward  each  other.  No  comparable  alter- 
native is  on  the  horizon.  That  is  why 
Christian  missions  just  now  are  a  matter 
of  world  concern. 

No  Man  Worketh  to  Himself 

We  know  that  the  only  way  we  can 
win  and  preserve  forever  the  freedom  once 
won  by  our  fathers  is  to  give  men  the 
world  over  the  desire  to  work  together 
for  the  common  good.  Our  modern  so- 
ciety needs  this  co-operation  as  it  was  never 
needed  before.  We  depend  on  each  other. 
Each  of  us  has  learned  to  do  skillfully 
his  part  of  the  world's  work.  The  soldier, 
the  sailor,  the  welder,  the  mason,  the  engi- 
neer, the  administrator — each,  by  careful 
training,  has  become  an  expert  at  his  job. 
When  each  man's  job  is  properly  geared 
to  the  other's  we  can  turn  out  ships  in 
a  few  weeks,  we  can  win  battles,  we  can 
supply  our  every  need  abundantly.  But 
no  longer,  as  in  pioneer  days,  can  any  of 
us  depend  solely  upon  himself. 

The  lessons  of  rubber  and  coffee  show 
us  that  even  a  continental  community  like 
the  United  States  is  not  self-sufficient. 
As  travel  becomes  easier,  as  the  radio 
spreads  our  thoughts  more  widely,  our 
community  indeed  becomes  the  world. 
What  happens  in  the  Solomon  Islands  or 
on  the  Volga  is  as  vital  to  us  as  the 
health  of  the  man  next  door.  In  this 
world,  where  people  must  learn  to  de- 
pend on  each  other  more  and  more,  the 
command  to  love  one's  neighbor  as  oneself 
takes  on  a  new  meaning.  Such  active 
friendliness  is  no  longer  just  a  way  of 
adding  to  the  pleasantness  of  life;  it  has 
become  the  condition  for  survival ! 

Some  time  before  the  war  it  was  pointed 
out  to  me  that  Hitler  had  found  a  method 
more   effective   than   love   for   getting   the 


active  co-operation  of  his  people.  This  was 
by  stimulating  pride  of  race  and  nation, 
and  inculcating  in  his  people  hatred  of 
all  that  was  foreign.  Anti- Jewish  and  anti- 
Catholic  propaganda,  the  despising  of  so- 
called  "weaker"  peoples,  the  dominance 
of  the  world  by  a  "master  race" — these 
reflections  of  Nietzsche's  doctrines  he  rec- 
ognized as  anti-Christian.  And,  for  a  time 
at  least,  they  proved  remarkably  effective. 
They  made  Germany,  a  decade  ago  a  weak 
nation,  the  master  of  Europe  and  feared 
by  the  world.  Yet  it  is  an  unstable  system 
that  Hitler  has  built.  He  is  master  of 
rebellious  peoples  searching  for  revenge. 
Against  him  is  a  world  of  growing 
strength  which  already  is  proving  to  be 
his  undoing.  Even  if  his  effort  had'  suc- 
ceeded— as  it  plainly  will  not — the  hates  he 
has  stimulated  would  be  a  sorry  foundation 
for  the  co-operative  world  that  men  need. 

By  contrast,  the  spirit  of  love  is  wholly 
constructive.  Co-operation  becomes  natural 
— not  forced.  It  is  the  only  basis  on  which 
a  world  can  be  brought  to  work  together. 

Hitler  preaches  a  doctrine  of  hate. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  prays  that  he  shall  not 
hate  the  Japanese.  Which  would  you  say 
can  bring  about  a  united  world? 

The  Debt  We  Owe  to  Missions 

To  ancient  Christian  missions  we  owe 
what  spirit  of  good-neighborliness  has  de- 
veloped in  our  own  nation.  To  modern 
Christian  missions  we  owe  much  of  the 
strength  and  loyalty  of  the  Chinese  na- 
tion. The  spirit  that  cries  for  a  world 
of  united  nations  of  free  peoples  is,  largely 
an  outgrowth  of  Christian  teaching. 

Now  Christianity  is  faced  with  a  greater 
challenge — to  spread  throughout  the  world 
the  desire  of  people  to  help  each  other 
achieve  a  full  life.  "My  Father  works 
toward  this  end,  and  so  do  I,"  was  Jesus' 
phrase.  Here  is  the  great  objective  of 
Christian  missions. 
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Here's  how  one  soldier  attempts  to  explain  some  familiar  eccentricities  of  service  men 


Dear  Uncle  Jack: 

Before  I  blow  my  top,  and  because  you 
were  in  the  last  war  and  will  therefore 
know  what  I'm  talking  about,  I'm  seeking 
your  advice  tonight.  How  the  heck  does 
one  get  the  soldier's  point  of  view  re 
griping  (I  use  the  prettier  word),  recrea- 
tion and  so  forth,  across  to  parents  who 
love  us  but  simply  don't  understand?  How 
can  a  fellow  inside  a  situation  explain  the 
thing  to  one  on  the  outside?  I  want  to 
know. 

To  the  uninitiated,  telegraphy,  piano- 
playing  or  what-have-you  all  seem  con- 
fused, difficult,  un-understandable ;  while 
to  one  who  has  learned  his  trade  or  pro- 
fession, inch  by  hard  inch,  it's  all  as  simple 
as  ABC. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  stubborn  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  Joe  Smith  to  use 
every  split  second  of  the  freedom  his  pass 
permits,  regardless  of  any  and  all  physical 
inconveniences.  It's  practically  impossible 
to  explain  to  the  civilian  on  the  outside 
how  gleefully  and  uncomplainingly  we  will 
sleep  sitting  erect  in  hotel  lobbys,  languish- 
ing on  counters,  criss-cross  upon  the  body 
of  a  pal,  prone  upon  the  floor  of  the  bus 
station  behind  sheltering  luggage,  abso- 
lutely any  place  on  God's  green  earth  but 
on  the  meticulous  cot  awaiting  us  at  camp ! 

We  wander  aimlessly  about  the  streets 
of  a  town  till  the  military  curfew,  then 
duck  down  alleys  and  in  and  out  of  door- 
ways to  any  spot  that  offers  temporary 
sanctuary.  And  there  we  remain,  pushing 
hard-earned  nickels  in  slot-machines  and 
juke  boxes,  batting  the  breeze,  crabbing 
to  strangers — till  that  reluctant  moment 
when  we're  dragged  down  into  the  arms 
of  a  cramped  and  uneasy  Morpheus.     In 


other  words,  to  escape  from  the  brittle, 
a-la-metronome  existence  which  the  Army 
demands,  it  refreshes  our  spirits  and  our 
points-of-view  to  have  as  complete  and 
total  a  contrast  as  possible.  Therefore  the 
aimless  wandering,  the  window-shopping, 
the  juke  boxes  and  any  and  all  avenues 
to  "escape."  I'm  pretty  certain,  Uncle 
Jack,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  code  of  checks  and  balances  Joe  has 
developed  for  himself  should  be  pretty 
much  his  own  affair. 

As  to  our  perpetual  griping,  that  too  be- 
comes understandable  in  direct  ratio  to 
one's  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of 
the  average  Army  camp.  For  complaint 
is  the  safety  valve  which  blows  off  danger- 
ous steam  where  personal  inconvenience 
and  hardships  are  concerned,  and  as  such 
it  is  a  definite,  if  unsavory,  asset.  (Hon- 
est now,  didn't  you  find  it  the  same  in 
1918?) 

It  was  Samuel  Butler,  I  believe,  who 
said :  "Life  is  like  playing  a  violin  solo 
in  public  and  learning  the  instrument  as 
you  go  along."  Well,  we  in  this  man's 
Army  are  learning  and  learning  fast.  Our 
problems  in  theory  and  harmony  are  pe- 
culiarly our  own — and  I  think  I  may  say 
in  all  modesty  that  we're  putting  on  a 
pretty  decent  performance.  But  if  only 
the  folks  at  home  will  believe  in  us,  and 
stop  trying  to  "legislate"  our  rare  and 
priceless  leisure,  the  mass  concert  will  be 
even  better  than  they  themselves  hoped 
for.  Help  'em  to  stand  by,  and  to  under- 
stand, will  you,  please? 

Gratefully, 

Your  Nephew 

Note:  The  writer  of  this  letter  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous. 
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Fiction,  of  course.  But  this 
story's  thesis  is  that  beneath 
yon  rough  exterior  of  many  a 
tough  top-kick  there  throbs  a 
yearning  to  be  your  friend  . . . 


Sergeant  Grimshaw  glared.  "Maybe 
peeling  a  half  a  ton  of  potatoes 
will    teach    you    something!"    he    said 
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By    GEORGE    HILL 


SERGEANT  GRIMSHAW  was  an 
old-timer.  He  had  been  in  the  Army 
for  fifteen  years  or  more.  Company  com- 
manders were  grateful  to  have  him  in  their 
outfits,  for  he  knew  his  job.  Wherever  he 
was  drill  sergeant  there  was  perfection — 
Discipline  with  a  capital  D. 

It  was  simple,  the  way  Sergeant  Grim- 
shaw brought  it  about.  He  saw  to  it  that 
the  men  under  him  jumped  when  he  barked 
— or  else !  Where  he  couldn't  engender  a 
healthy  respect  for  his  ability,  he  went  to 
work  to  bring  out  a  genuine  fear  of  his 
authority.  Punishment  was  swift  and  sure 
for  an}'  infraction. 

He  knew  that  most  of  his  men  disliked 
him.  But  he  didn't  mind.  At  least  he 
thought  he  did  not  mind.  He  thought  it 
was  enough  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  best 
drill  sergeants  in  the  United  States  Army. 

His  methods  had  worked  with  the  old- 
line  regulars.     But  when  dozens  of  bright- 


faced  boys  began  to  come  under  his  charge, 
fresh  from  farm  and  office  and  school,  mis- 
givings began  to  creep  over  him.  He  felt 
the  first  recognizable  twinges  of  discontent. 
Sergeant  Grimshaw  began  to  feel  lonely. 

In  the  beginning  he  thought  it  was  be- 
cause he  had  suddenly  been  plunged  down 
among  young  men  of  a  different  genera- 
tion. They  were  all  so  young  and  inex- 
perienced, so  raw  that  it  was  hard  to  be 
patient  sometimes.  Grimshaw  longed  for 
the  old  days  of  hard-boiled,  toughened  pro- 
fessional soldiers. 

Then,  gradually,  he  started  fretting 
about  something  that  had  never  bothered 
him  before.  He  began  to  dwell  upon  the 
thought  that  the  young  men  now  under 
his  charge  disliked  him.  And  it  didn't  do 
much  good  to  ask  himself,  impatiently, 
what  difference  it  made. 

When  he  faced  these  young  men  on  the 
drill  field,  he  could  not  keep  from  thinking 
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of  his  nephew  Mark.  They  were  all  the 
age  of  Mark.  They  made  him  realize  that 
Mark  too  would  soon  be  inducted  into 
service.  And  some  day  Mark,  like  all 
these  others,  would  be  going  into  battle ! 

Sergeant  Grimshaw  wondered  why  he 
felt  so  shocked  the  first  time  he  pictured 
these  boys  under  fire.  That  was  what  an 
army  was  for.  That  was  an  army's  job. 
He  had  always  worked  with  the  under- 
standing that  his  work  at  drill  would  show 
its  fruits  when  the  men  he  trained  went 
into  battle.  By  being  tough  with  them, 
he  was  being  the  best  friend  they  had ! 

Of  course  it  wasn't  like  the  way  he  was 
friends  with  Mark.  When  he  was  home  on 
furlough,  he  and  Mark  were  buddies,  in 
spite  of  the  difference  in  age.  They  went 
fishing  together  and  to  ball  games.  He 
liked  to  be  with  Mark,  and  he  knew  Mark 
liked  to  be  with  him. 

I  HEN  one  day  he  had  another  shock. 
When  he  faced  a  squad  of  new  recruits, 
one  boy  with  a  particularly  eager  expres- 
sion looked  out  at  him  from  the  first  rank. 
And  the  boy  grinned  at  him.  Grimshaw 
stared  back  without  a  change  in  expres- 
sion, while  unfamiliar  tingles  ran  up  and 
down  his  spine.  When  he  dismissed  the 
squad  he  told  the  boy  to  wait. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Mark,"  he  said 
gruffly,  shaking  hands. 

"I  wanted  to  be  in  your  squad,"  Mark 
answered,  grinning.  "But — well,  I  thought 
you  didn't  recognize  me !" 

"You're  in  the  Army  now,  Mark. 
Whatever  it  was  like  outside,  it's  different 
here.  You're  just  another  soldier — and  you 
can't  expect  any  favors  because  I  happen 
to  be  your  uncle  !" 

It  was  the  hardest  thing  he'd  ever  tried 
to  say,  and  all  the  harder  when  he  saw  the 
eager  look  fading  from  the  boy's  face. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Mark  murmured.  "I  see  what 
you  mean." 


"And  don't  call  me  'sir.'  Save  that  for 
the  officers !" 

Mark  nodded,  and  turned  away.  Staring 
after  him,  Grimshaw  noticed  a  slight  droop 
in  the  boy's  shoulders.  He  felt  a  strange 
new  heaviness  in  his  heart. 

IN  the  next  few  days,  Mark  kept  out  of 
his  way — and  that  was  as  it  should  be. 
But  nevertheless  it  hurt.  Grimshaw  re- 
membered the  last  time  he'd  been  home. 
He  and  Mark  had  gone  skiing  and  skating. 
He'd  looked  forward  to  that  visit — and 
now,  with  a  suddenness  that  made  him 
breathless,  he  understood  why.  It  was  be- 
cause Mark  had  been  the  only  friend  he'd 
had  in  the  world ! 

The  next  morning  he  was  out  of  sorts, 
for  he  hadn't  slept  well.  And  the  new 
squad,  when  he  put  them  through  their 
paces,  seemed  more  stupid  and  more  lax 
than  any  he'd  ever  faced  before.  When 
several  of  them  made  the  same  glaring 
mistake  at  once,  he  stopped  them  and  told 
them  plainly  they  were  the  worst  bunch  of 
nincompoops  he'd  ever  worked  with. 

"Now  listen !"  he  concluded.  "You're 
going  to  get  this  if  I  have  to  keep  you 
drilling  here  until  every  last  one  of  you 
drops  in  your  tracks!" 

Then  a  young  voice  sang  out,  "Okay, 
Napoleon!" 

The  voice  obviously  was  disguised,  but 
Grimshaw  knew  it  was  Mark  who'd  spoken. 
He  stood  flat-footed  before  them,  with  his 
head  thrust  forward  and  his  hands  on  his 
hips.     "Who  said  that?"  he  barked. 

Mark  stepped  forward  and  said,  "I  said 
it !" 

The  sergeant  glared  at  him.  "So  you 
said  it!  All  right,  you  can  report  to  the 
kitchen  at  once.  Ma\rbe  peeling  a  half  a 
ton  of  potatoes  will  teach  you  something 
that  I  can't!" 

Then  Mark  grinned  at  him.  It  wasn't 
a  friendly  grin  this  time.    Grimshaw  stared 
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after  him  as  he  walked  away;  and  all  at 
once  his  eyes  felt  as  if  there  were  smoke 
in  them. 

He  tried  to  resume  the  drilling,  but 
everything'  went  wrong.  He  couldn't  keep 
his  mind  on  it.  Suddenly  every  man  in  the 
squad  made  the  same  mistake  at  once.  The 
sergeant  drew  in  his  breath  to  blister  them 
with  another  bawling  out.  But  he  caught 
himself  just  in  time  as  he  realized  that  he 
had  given  the  wrong  order. 

"Dismissed !"  he  said  hoarsely ;  and  as 
the  squad  broke  up  and  trooped  off  toward 
barracks,  he  sat  down  suddenly  and  hard 
on  the  ground.  He  sat  there  for  minutes 
staring  straight  ahead. 

It  was  the  most  soul-searching  interval 
Sergeant  Grimshaw  ever  went  through. 
And  it  was  then  that  he  realized  that  being- 
respected  and  feared  was  not  enough! 

He  began  longing  for  those  days  when 
he  and  Mark  used  to  go  fishing  together 
or  off  to  a  ball  game.  That  was  it— he 
needed  friends ! 


He  got  up  laboriously,  realizing  that  he 
was  very  tired.  He  headed  straight  for 
the  huge  kitchen,  and  in  one  corner  found 
Mark  painfully  sticking  to  the  job  of  peel- 
ing potatoes. 

"Mark,  look,"  he  said,  "after  drill  tomor- 
row, we'll  get  leave  and  take  in  the  ball 
game,  eh?" 

"Thanks,  sergeant,"  Mark  answered.  "I 
don't  think  so.  I  don't  expect  any 
favors — " 

"I'm  not  offering  you  a  favor,  kid," 
Grimshaw  broke  in,  and  for  once  his  tone 
was  subdued,  almost  humble.  "I'm  not 
asking  just  you,  but  your  whole  squad.  I 
want  all  of  you  to  go  with  me!" 

Three  months  after  that  Grimshaw  was 
recommended  for  a  commission.  The 
colonel  commanding  told  him  frankly : 
"We've  considered  you  several  times, 
sergeant.  But  until  now  we've  always  de- 
cided you  didn't  have  the  fellow  feeling 
for  your  men  that  a  good  officer  must 
have." 
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We  read  somewhere  the  other  day  that  a  Navy  chaplain,  possessed  of  a  sense 
of  humor  as  well  as  an  honest  eagerness  to  be  of  service,  had  printed  a  card  which 
announced: 

"This  card  entitles  the  bearer  to  one  half-hour  of  crying 
or  beefing  in  my  crying  room.  Artificial  shoulders  provided. 
Open  at  all  hours.     Tell  your   troubles  to   the  chaplain!" 

THE  LINK  likewise  wishes  to  extend  its  service.  That's  why,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  number  of  our  readers,  we  are  starting  in  next  month's  issue  a  column  of 
counsel  to  service  men.  The  purpose  of  this  feature  will  be  not  only  to  provide 
"a  crying  room"  but  primarily  to  answer  perplexing  questions.  These  questions 
can  relate  to  personal  spiritual  experience  or  to  moral,  legal  or  service  matters. 
Whatever  your  problem,  send  it  in — and,  if  we  can't  answer  it,  we  will  find  someone 
who  can. 

We  ask  that  all  questions  be  signed  so  that  all  may  receive  a  reply,  even  though 
that  reply  is  not  published  in  THE  LINK.  We  will,  however,  use  only  the  intials 
of  correspondents  and  will  preserve  complete  anonymity  for  those  who  request  it. 

We  think  you'll  like  this  page.     So  come  on,  gang — let's  have  those  questions! 
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"They're  always  hungry,  always  broke,  and  always  wishing  they  were  someplace  else!' 


JUST  THE  SAME 


By    WILLIAM    L.    STIDGER 


WAS  in  France  for  a 

year     during     the     last 

war,  and  one  evening  just 

before    the    First    Division 

marched  overland  into  the 

Argonne       battle,        Billy 

Levere,   a   big   six-foot  Y.M.C.A.   worker, 

made  an  address  to  the  soldiers  in  Toul. 

Billy  had  a  slight  impediment  in  his 
speech  which  made  what  he  had  to  say 
all  the  more  attractive  to  the  soldiers. 
He  opened  his  address  with  a  sentence 
that  brought  the  house  down  with  a  roar 
of  laughter,  both  because  of  his  impediment 
and  because  of  the  profound  and  universal 
analysis  of  the  everyday,  any-war  Ameri- 
can soldier. 

This  is  that  opening  sentence:  "There 
are  three  thingths  I  have  alwayth  notithed 
about  the  American  tholdier.  Firth,  he 
ith  alwayth  hungry !  Thecond,  he  ith  al- 
alwayth  broke!  Third,  wherever  he  ith 
he  alwayth  witheth  to  God  he  wath 
thomplath   elth!" 

The  American  soldier  has  not  changed 
from  that  war  to  this  in  any  one  of  those 
three  respects,  so  far  as  I  can  discover  as 
I  travel  around  the  country  through  our 
camps  speaking  to  our  soldiers,  in  aviation 
training  centers,  Marine  schools,  and  In- 
fantry cantonments.  They  are  still  "always 
hungry,  always  broke  and  always  wishing 
to  God  they  were  someplace  else." 
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If  a  man  is  in  the  Navy, 
he  gets  seasick  and  lonely 
and  wishes  he  was  in  the 
Army,  a  buck  private.  If 
he  is  a  paratrooper,  there 
are  moments  when,  seeing 
that  little  green  light  flashing  for  his  first 
jump,  he  wishes  he  had  had  sense  enough  to 
stay  down  on  the  earth  where  everything 
was  solid  and  firm.  If  he  is  in  the  Marines, 
he  is  always  crabbing  about  having  to  go 
out  ahead  and  get  the  situation  well  in 
hand  for  the  Infantry  when  it  lands.  If 
he  is  in  "paper-work,"  he  wishes  he  was  on 
the  front  line.  If  he  is  on  the  front  line, 
he  is  inclined  to  speak  with  more  or  less 
disdain  of  those  boys  who  are  back  in  the 
Service  of  Supplies  and  have  the  "cushy 
jobs."  If  he  is  on  kitchen  police,  which 
he  usually  manages  to  attain  now  and  then, 
he  wishes  that  he  was  a  top-sergeant  and 
could  yell  a  few  hard  words  himself. 

Griping  is  the  prerogative  of  a  democ- 
racy, and  a  healthy  practice  of  the  soldiers 
of  a  democratic  army.  He  claims  the 
right  to  groan  and  grunt  at  anything  and 
everything — the  food,  the  heat,  the  rain, 
the  cold,  the  clothes  he  has  issued  to  him, 
the  absence  of  mail,  and  what  have  you? 
He  is  always  hungry,  he  is  always  broke 
and,  wherever  he  is,  he  "wishes  to  God 
he  was  someplace  else." 

They  are  continually  telling  us  that  this 
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war  is  different  from  that  fracas  a  quarter 
century  ago.  The  youngsters  of  this  army 
look  down  with  a  certain  disdain  when 
some  of  us  oldsters  talk  about  ''that  other 
war."  They  compare  the  aviation  of  that 
war  with  the  swift-moving,  power-pound- 
ing planes  of  this  war.  And  they  are 
right.  We  all  admit  that — even  my  friend 
Eddie  Rickenbacker,  who  says :  "Our  planes 
were  crates,  our  guns  pea-shooters,  and 
our  speed  that  of  a  tortoise  compared  with 
aviation  in  this  man's  war.  I  take  off 
my  hat  to  these  boys  of  the  flying  corps. 
We  were  peanuts  compared  with  them  and 
I      what  they  do." 

They  talk  about  the  global  extent  of 
this  war  and  laugh  at  us  of  that  other  war 
when  we  inadvertantly,  through  sheer  force 
of  habit,  refer  to  that  little  affair  in  France 
as  Bi  "World  War."  I  made  such  a  refer- 
ence the  other  day  in  the  presence  of  a 
bright  young  aviator  son  of  one  of  my  best 
friends,  and  that  boy  looked  at  me  as  a 
child  would  look  at  an  old  man  in  his 
dotage  and  merely  said:  "What  do  you 
mean  World  War?"  I  didn't  press  the 
matter,  for  he  had  me  out  on  a  very  rotten 
limb  of  history  and  I  saw  that  he  was 
sawing  that  limb  off  close  to  the  trunk. 

But  there  is  one  way  in  which  this  war 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  little  war,  and 
that  is  in  human  nature — the  kind  of  hu- 
man nature  Billy  Levere  was  talking  about 
when  he  spoke  of  the  average  soldier  being 
"always  hungry,  always  broke,  and, 
wherever  he  is,  he  wishes  to  God  he  was 
someplace   else." 

One   Way   Billy  Didn't  Mention 

But  service  men  in  this  war  are  alike 
in  another  way  that  Billy  Levere  did  not 
mention.  They  are  deeply  religious.  When 
a  man  faces  danger  and  death  he  almost 
intuitively  turns  his  desperate  eyes  to  his 
Heavenly  Helper.  The  evidence  of  that 
is   so   overwhelming  that  there  is   seldom 


a  newspaper  or  ever  a  day  that  we  do  not 
see  and  hear  stories  of  the  rich  human 
drama  of  men  seeking  their  God. 

A  crowd  of  soldiers  recently  came  back 
to  Boston  after  ten  months  of  fighting  in 
the  South  Pacific.  The  South  Station  was 
jammed  and  packed  so  that  even  the  moth- 
ers, wives,  children  and  sweethearts  who 
had  come  to  welcome  those  boys  back  could 
hardly  reach  them.  I  happened  to  be 
taking  a  train'  to  New  York  that  morning, 
and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  I  watched 
that  crowd  of  eager  loved  ones  waiting  for 
their  returning  soldiers. 

"Won't  Have  to  Pray  for  Daddy  Now!" 

One  scene,  however,  impressed  me  more 
than  any  other  that  morning.  A  four- 
year-old  child,  tiny  and  blonde  and  red- 
cheeked,  who  was  dressed  in  a  blue  dress 
which  was  almost  a  duplicate  of  her 
mother's,  stood  there  with  eager  eyes  wait- 
ing for  her  daddy  to  come  down  the  plat- 
form. Then  suddenly  she  saw  him,  ran  a 
few  steps  in  spite  of  the  crowd,  leaped 
into  his  arms,  and  above  the  noise  of  that 
crowd  I  could  hear  her  cry  of  "Daddy! 
Daddy!  Daddy!"  I  held  up  under  that 
cry  all  right  although  I  had  to  tighten  my 
soul  and  set  my  face  to  keep  the  tears  back. 

When  that  father  let  that  little  blonde 
down,  she  also  let  us  all  down,  when  she 
turned  to  her  mother  and  said:  "Mummy, 
I  won't  have  to  pray  for  Daddy  any  more 
now,  will  I?" 

We  all  laughed  at  that,  and  it  was  a 
blessed  relief  from  the  tension  that  was 
in  our  souls  at  watching  that  homecoming 
of  a  bronzed  South  Seas  soldier  to  his 
little  pink,  golden-haired  daughter. 

But  when  I  got  on  my  train  and  thought 
that  scene  over  it  brought  back  the  years 
of  that  other  war  when  my  own  daughter, 
exactly  that  same  age,  got  righteously 
indignant  at  a  certain  famous  bishop  who 
came  to  preach  in  my  church  during  my 
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absence  in  France,  and  who  failed  to  pray 
for  me  publicly  as  all  other  visiting  min- 
isters had  done  each  Sunday.  Betty  came 
home  and  said  to"  her  mother:  "I  don't 
like  that  old  bishop !" 

"Why?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Because  he  didn't  say  God  bless  my 
daddy  in  France !" 

Yes,  there  is  another  way  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  soldiers  of  this  war  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  last  war.  They  are 
praying  men,  deeply  reverent,  and,  on  the 
whole,  religious  in  their  own  awkward 
but  sincere  fashion.  And  that  goes  for 
all  of  them. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  picked  up  a  news- 
paper and  read  a  story  about  a  group 
of  fellows  adrift  on  a  raft  for  eighty- 
three  days.  Their  ship  had  been  torpedoed 
in  early  November  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
and  they  had  drifted  until  January,  hap- 
hazardly traveling  close  to  3,000  miles. 
There  were  five  of  them  on  the  raft  but 
two  of  them  died.  The  other  three  kept 
alive  by  eating  birds  and  small  sharks 
which  they  speared,  and  kept  alive  in 
another  way  even  more  important.  One 
of  the  boys  put  it  rather  simply  when  they 
landed  from  the  rescue  ship  in  Miami.  He 
said:  "Every  night  we  were  on  that  raft, 
even  before  the  first  boy  died,  we  prayed 
for  divine  help  and  guidance." 

And  the  spirit  of  the  chaplains  of  this 
war  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  in  that 
other  war.  True  enough,  they  are  trained 
differently — and   much   more   thoroughly — 


in  this  war,  and  are  much  better  equipped 
to  do  their  work.  Also  they  go  zvith  the 
men — up  in  planes  to  drop  to  the  earth 
with  them  in  invasions,  down  into  subs 
with  them,  out  into  battle  with  them.  But 
the  spirit  of  courage,  sacrifice  and  fraternal 
love  does  not  change. 

Chaplain  Aloysius  H.  Schmitt  was  on 
board  a  ship  at  Pearl  Harbor.  They 
called  him  "Al."  The  Japs  struck.  That 
ship  was  hit  a  deadly  blow  and  began  to 
sink  fast.  Father  Al  started  to  push  his 
men  up  through  a  porthole,  for  they  were 
otherwise  trapped.  As  the  minutes  sped 
on,  the  water  arose  to  their  knees,  then  to 
their  waists,  and  then  to  their  necks. 
Finally  there  were  only  three  men  left 
besides  Chaplain  Al.  Those  three  men 
urged  him  to  climb  through  the  porthole 
before  he  boosted  them  up.  "I  have  a 
date  here  with  the  Lord,"  he  told  them 
quietly.  And  he  kept  that  date,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  those  boys  whom  he 
boosted  to   safety  before  the  ship  sank.    . 

That's  what  I  mean.  Billy  Levere  no- 
ticed that  soldiers  had  three  things  in 
common— ever-present  hunger,  ever-present 
insolvency,  and  an  ever-present  itch  to  be 
somewhere  else.  But  Billy  left  out  the  one 
vital  way  in  which  our  American  soldiers 
are  alike  in  this  war,  that  war  and  all 
wars.  When  they  are  up  against  it  they 
turn  to  a  higher  Power  for  help ;  they  have 
a  sacrificial  spirit,  and  they  do  their  job 
with  the  unflinching  courage  of  martyrs — 
aye,  even  unto  death. 
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V  LOOK  forward  to  the  great  adventure,  which  now  cannot  be  far  off,  with 
awe,  but  not  with  apprehension.  I  enjoy  my  work,  my  home,  my  friends,  my  life. 
I  shall  be  sorry  to  part  with  them.  But  always  I  have  stood  in  the  bow  looking 
forward  with  hopeful  anticipation  to  the  life  before  me.  When  the  time  comes 
for  my  embarkation,  and  the  roves  are  cast  off  and  I  put  out  to  sea,  I  think  I 
shall  still  be  standing  in  the  bow  and  still  looking  forward  with  eager  curiosity 
and  glad  hopefulness  to  the  new  world  to  which  the  unknown  voyage  will 
bring  me.  —Lyman  Abbott 


BASEBALL 
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If  you  see  something  like  this'iii 

Tunisia,  fellows,  don't  be  flabbergasted.     It's 

just  the  missionaries'  modern  approach  to  the  Arab  soul! 


SOME  twenty  years  ago  a  visitor  in 
North  Africa,  present  invasion  head- 
quarters for  the  Allies,  might  have  stum- 
bled on  a  scene  to  make  him  pause  and 
stare  in  utter  disbelief.  For  he  would  be 
looking  at  a  baseball  game,  complete  with 
spectators  who  laughed  and  cheered  as  an 
Arab  batter,  burnous  and  jibba  flowing,  set 
sail  for  third  base !  (Was  that  because  the 
Semites  write  from  right  to  left?) 

That  visitor,  however,  would  also  be 
seeing  the  early  beginnings  of  a  sport  that, 
in  the  two  decades  since  its  introduction 
to  Africa,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  country.  No  American  ex- 
ports, excepting  films,  autos  and  tractors, 
has  made  more  rapid  progress  than  this 
game  in  which  a  young  man  who  strikes 
out  for  himself  receives  no  credit  for  it. 

The  first  baseball  team  in  North  Africa 
— and  the  present  champions — was  the 
Carthage  Orioles.  It  was  formed  by  the 
writer  in  1921,  while  director  of  the  Arab 
Boys'-Foyer,  a  missionary  enterprise  of 
the  Methodist  Church  at  Tunis.  In  order 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  young  men, 
most  of  whom  attended  neither  mosque, 
church  nor  synagogue,  and  to  break  down 
some  of  the  ancient  barriers  of  racial  and 
religious  prejudice,  the  Ligue  Ttmisienne 
de  Base  Ball  was  launched  in  1926. 

Theological  differences  passed  speedily 
into  the  background  in  a  discussion  of  base 
hits  and  pitching  technique.  "Nine"  na- 
tionalities were  represented  in  the  league: 


French,  Arab,  Maltese,  Jewish,  Kabyle- 
Berber,  Greek,  Turkish,  Italian,  and  White 
Russian  exiles,  still  faithful  to  Kerensky 
and  Wrangel.  Our  players  of  Semite 
origin  had  heard  through  their  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  chief  who  went  over 
to  a  rival  city  and  "pitched  against  it"; 
also  the  Pentateuchal  allusion — "he  that 
gathered  least,  gathered  ten  homers." 

Baseball  has  been  one  of  the  finest  ap- 
peals to  the  heart  and  soul  of  African 
youth  of  a  dozen  nationalities.  Among  the 
primary  purposes  of  sport  is  one  more 
tremendous  than  the  others :  that  of  making 
men,  of  causing  them  to  know  and  esteem 
each  other,  and  to  teach  them  to  oppose 
without  hating.  When  you  see,  under  the 
sign  of  sport,  men  who  were  fierce  enemies 
yesterday  shaking  hands  and  uniting  in 
fervent  hurrahs,  every  hope  is  permitted. 
The  alliance  of  missions  and  baseball,  our 
major  religion  and  our  national  sport,  may 
prove  invincible. 

Just  One  Way  to  Win  "Em 

To  many  it  may  seem  a  far  cry  from 
baseball  to  missions.  But  in  North  Africa 
baseball  is  being  used  as  one  of  the  ways 
of  implementing  mission  work.  In  this 
land  of  diverse  races,  rich  in  pagan  and 
Christian  traditions,  now  the  stronghold  of 
the  Moslems,  baseball  is  accomplishing  won- 
ders in  breaking  down  prejudice  and  mis- 
understandnig.  It  is  teaching  teamwork, 
fair  play,  how  to  be  a  good  loser  as  well 
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as  a  gracious  winner.  It  is  opening  the 
way  for  Christianity  by  practicing  Chris- 
tian principles. 

Of  course,  baseball  is  only  one  of  many 
ways  being  used  in  North  Africa  to  bring 
the  Moslems  to  know,  love  and  follow 
Christ.  Since  1907  The  Methodist  Church 
has  maintained  homes  for  Berber  boys  and 
girls  in  the  city  of  Algiers.  Similar  homes 
for  Arab  children  have  been  established  in 
Constantine,  and  there  is  a  home  for  Arab 
boys  in  Tunis.  Out  from  these  homes  have 
gone  Christian  young  men  and  women  to 
take  their  places  as  teachers,  nurses,  med- 
ical assistants,  interpreters.  Many  of 
them  have  founded  Christian  homes  of  their 
own  and  are  today  witnessing  for  Christ 
through  Christian  family  life.  These 
families  are  scattered  from  Marrakesh 
(Morocco)  to  the  city  of  Tunis. 

Tucked  away  in  one  of  the  villages  of 
the  Djurdjura  mountains  is  a  day  school 
for  Berber  girls.  Here  are  found  some  of 
the  first  village  girls  to  become  literate. 

Sick  bodies  are  not  conducive  to  Chris- 
tian living,  hence  dispensaries — only  a  few, 
far  too  few — have  been  established  to  care 
for  bodies  suffering  from  malaria,  tuber- 
culosis, trachoma  and  many  other  diseases. 

The  economic  problems  have  been  tackled 


by  the  Rolland  Mission  at  Tizi-Ouzou,  a 
French  mission,  where  girls  are  taught  to 
do  basketry,  where  abandoned  women  are 
cared  for,  and  where  many  other  types  of 
work  are  carried  on  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
The  North  Africa  Mission  and  the  Al- 
giers Mission  Band  furnish  many  English 
missionaries  to  the  Moslem  area  and  carry 
on  evangelistic  and  medical  work  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  sometimes  in  very 
isolated  districts. 

Presents  a  Great  Challenge 

In  this  vast  field  the  laborers  are  too 
few  to  meet  the  overwhelming  needs. 
North  Africa  is  not  merely  a  strategic 
scene  of  warfare;  it  has  great  potentialities 
for  the  world  of  the  future.  The  Church 
is  deeply  concerned  that  this  future  be 
shaped  along  the  principles  proclaimed  by 
its  faith. 

Here  is  truly  a  land  of  challenge  and 
opportunity  for  the  Christian  Church.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  many  Christian 
service  men,  now  seeing  this  field  and  its 
opportunities  for  mission  service  for  the 
first  time,  decide  to  devote  their  lives  after 
the  war  to  the  spiritual  reconstruction  of 
North  Africa  ! — C.  Guyer  Kelly 
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m/ LLUSTRATIVE  of  the  size  of  the  job  the  Army  Postal  Service  is  tackling  in  all 
corners  of  the  world  is  the  experience  of  First  Lieutenant  James  H.  Middlehrook, 
Adjutant  General's  Department,  of  Ethel,  Mississippi,  serving  in  the  Middle  East 
with  an  advanced  bombardment  group  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force.  In  five  months 
Lieutenant  Middlebrook  has  flown  over  50,000  miles  back  and  forth  across  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Army  Postal  Service  goes  on  the  theory  that  every  letter  is  an  important 
one,  and  a  flexible  system  is  maintained  to  keep  pace  with  changes  of  station  and 
to  minimize  the  delays  caused  by  misaddressed  mail.  From  the  girl  friend  of  one 
soldier,  Lieutenant  Middlebrook  recently  received  a  letter  requesting:  "Please  don't 
send  my  first  letter  on  to  India.  I  have  just  heard  from  him  that  he  is  somewhere 
else."  Lieutenant  Middlebrook  made  a  check-up,  and  v/as  able  to  find  that  the 
letter,  which  had  arrived  with  a  v/rong  A.P.O.  number,  had  already  been  delivered 
to  the  young  lady's  soldier. 

Lieutenant  Middlebrook  finds  the  American  soldier  of  today  thrifty,  with  an  eye 
to  the  future.  On  a  recent  payday,  he  wrote  out  more  than  $25,000  worth  of 
money  orders  in  one  hour. 
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A  QjvXXhW  CIlOpiolM, .  NOW  IN  A 
GERMAN  PRISON  CAMP,   FOUND  SEVERAL 
OF  THE  MEN  INTERESTED  IHTHE  MINISTRY 
AND  MAS  NOTIFIED  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 
THAT  HE  NOW  HAS  NINE  CANDIDATES  READY  FOR  ORDINATION 
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Tough  guy,  are  you?     Well,  let's  see  how  tough 
you  are  when  it  comes  to  bucking  the  old  gang! 

PUSHING    YOU 
AROUND? 

ay  r  o 


Y    A  •    BIIRKHART 


SITTING  opposite  me  in  the  dining 
car  was  a  young  convoy  pilot.  While 
the  meal  was  being  served  we  entered 
into  a  pleasant  conversation  and  at  the 
conclusion  he  said :  "There  are  nineteen 
other  pilots  on  this  train.  Let's  go  find 
them  and  we'll  dig  up  some  good  firewater." 

Before  I  could  make  it  plain  that  firer 
water  was  not  my  dish,  he  was  off.  So. 
I  followed  him.  We  found  his  pals  in 
the  club  car.  The  only  other  occupants 
were  two  civilians.  One  of  the  civilians 
promptly  produced  a  bottle  of  whiskey. 
The  bottle  went  down  the  line  and  each 
of  the  pilots  took  a  swallow.  I  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  car  and  so  the  bottle 
came  to  me  last. 

When  I  declined  the  boy  next  to  me 
said,  "Too  holy  to  drink?" 

"No,  it's  just  that  I  prefer  a  different 
kind  of  communion,"  I  countered. 

I  won  that  round  but  it  was  about  the 
only  one.  His  pals  were  as  keen  as  any 
group  of  boys  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 
For  about  ten  minutes  the  wisecracks  flew. 
Then  and  there  I  decided  to  take  those 
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boys  through  a  process  of  thinking  if  it 
was  the  last  thing  I  ever  did,  so  I  started 
in  when  the  wisecracks  eased  a  bit.  "Have 
you  fellows  ever  heard  of  Coach  Brown 
and  the  Ohio  State  football  team?"  I 
asked. 

Then  I  was  swamped.  Some  of  the  boys 
were  from  Wisconsin  and  two  were  from 
Notre  Dame.  They  took  the  Ohio  State, 
team  apart  and  put  it  back  together  again. 
But  I  finally  got  in  the  point  I  wanted  to, 
make :  "The  boys  on  that  team  pray  before 
they  go  out  to  play.  They  neither  drink, 
nor  smoke,  keep  late  hours  nor  eat  rich 
food.  Tell  me,  fellows,  if  men  are  willing 
— even  eager — to  discipline  themselves  to 
win  in  football,  why  are  you  men — obvi- 
ously of  equal  or  higher  mental  caliber 
than  those  college  football  men — so  lax  in 
a  much  more  serious  game?" 

Found  No  Fault  With  Montgomery 

I  reminded  them  that  the  man  who  first 
started  our  enemies  to  defeat,  outside  of 
Russia,  was  General  Montgomery,  a  tee- 
totaler and  the  son  of  a  bishop."  This 
somewhat  sobered  them.  They  couldn't 
think  of  any  wisecracks  to  center  on  Mont- 
gomery. 

From  then  on  we  talked  about  the  pur- 
pose of  the  war  and  the  meaning  of  de- 
mocracy, and  finally  worked  around  to 
prayer  and  immortality.  But  the  rather, 
startling  thing  to  me  was  that  they  made 
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who's  pushing  you  around? 
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'  fun  of  all  of  it  The  argument  raged  for 
nearly  five  hours.  I  got  over  every  point 
I  wanted  to  make,  but  I  took  the  razzing 
of  my  life.  When  I  got  through  with  the 
question  of  immortality,  I  said:  "Boys, 
you  have  me  down.  I  think  I'd  better  go 
to  bed." 

»  Morning  After  the  Night  Before 

The  next ,  morning  as  I  crawled  out  of 
my  berth,  one  of  these  very  pilots,  who 
happened  to  have  the  upper  above  me, 
slipped  down  and  we  faced  each  other. 
He  was  the  one  who  had  introduced  me 
to  his  pals.  "Well,  did  you  get  drunk  last 
night?"  I  asked. 

He  mumbled,   "No." 

"Why  didn't  you?"  I  asked.  Where- 
upon he  shot  back  the  answer,  "What  the 
hell's  the  difference?"  And  then  he  smiled, 
one  of  the  most  understanding  smiles  I 
have   ever   seen. 

After  breakfast  I  asked  the  porter  to 
get  me  a  table  so  that  I  might  work  on 
a  sermon  for  the  following  Sunday.  Just 
about  the  time  I  got  all  set,  one  of  these 
boys  came  along  and  without  any  cere- 
mony plunked  down  opposite  me  and 
started  to  talk.  One  by  one  the  others 
came  in,  and  each  managed  to  drop  down 
beside  me  as  soon  as  the  one  before  him 
had  left. 

But  to  me  the  amazing  thing  was  that 
they  seemed  eager  now  to  talk  seriously 
about  the  very  things  they  had  laughed  at 
the  night  before! 

To  one  of  them  I  put  the  matter  bluntly. 
"Tell  me,  why  did  you  laugh  at  those 
things  last  night  and  yet  discuss  them  so 
gravely  and  earnestly  now?" 

"Oh,  we  were  just  putting  up  a  brave 
front." 

"But   is   that  what  you   call   bravery?" 

"Perhaps  not,  but  for  us  to  talk  last 
night  like  I  am  talking  to  you  now  would 
have   seemed   goody-goody." 

I   reached  out  and  put  a  hand  on  his 


shoulder.  "You  asked  me  this  morning 
why  I  didn't  get  mad  last  night  when  you 
tore  into  things  I  consider  sacred.  There 
are  several  reasons.  One  is  that  God  does 
not  need  any  defense,  and  neither  does 
truth.  A  second  reason  is  that  I  knew 
you  didn't  mean  it.  I  sensed  that  your  real 
feelings  about  those  things  were  just  as 
you  expressed  them  this  morning,  but  you 
didn't  have  the  guts  to  admit  it  in  the 
p-resence  of  each  other.  You  bowed  to 
the  totalitarianism  of  a  group  pattern  of 
thinking.  You  are  out  fighting  Hitler ; 
you  are  out  to  defeat  dictatorship.  Yet 
last  night  you  bowed  to  the  dictatorship 
of  a  group  pattern  of  thinking." 

"Here's  how  I  look  at  it,"  I  continued. 
"Within  you,  as  in  every  man,  there  are 
vision,  might,  truth,  daring,  wisdom.  But 
they  only  develop  as  we  use  them.  We 
either  become  great  individuals  or  we  let 
ourselves  be  shoved  around.  All  the  pat- 
terns of  living  that  are  operating  in  the 
average  group  today  have  within  them  all 
of  the  accumulated  evil,  selfishness  and 
lust  of  the  ages.  The  question  you  face  is, 
'Shall  I  bow  to  those  stereotypes  or  shall  I 
live  by  the  high  sovereignty  of  my  own 
soul?' 

"If  you  bow  to  those  stereotypes,  then 
you  are  simply  adding  to  the  growth  of 
totalitarianism  around  the  earth.  If  you 
are  obedient  to  the  high  idealism  in  your 
own  soul,  then  you  are  free." 

"Sunday  School  Stuff  .  .  ." 

He  looked  at  me  a  minute  then  he  said, 
"That  sounds  like  Sunday  school  stuff — 
and,  then  again,  it  sounds  different.  Way 
down  deep  I  guess  it's  what  every  man 
believes,  though  he  hesitates  to  admit  it." 

He  looked  at  me  a  bit,  and  then  said 
suddenly,   "Where   could   I   get  a   Bible?" 

I  said,  "Are  you  kidding  me?" 

"No,  I'm  serious." 

I  said,  "I  would  like  to  send  you  one." 
He   gave  me  his   name  and  address.      (I 
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did  send  him  the  Bible  when  I  got  home, 
and  have  heard  from  him  quite  frequently 
since. ) 

I  didn't  talk  to  all  of  them  at  this  length, 
but  without  exception  they  manifested  a 
deep  interest  in  the  very  things  they'd 
laughed  at  the  night  before.  They  almost 
pestered  me  about  prayer,  about  immor- 
tality, about  God,  about  the  reality  of 
"things  we  can't  see,  but  know  they're 
real  just  the  same." 

We  got  to  Boston  two  hours  late.  I 
walked  into  the  station  with  the  whole 
bunch  of  them.  They  were  tall,  fine-look- 
ing, keen.  They  were  American  manhood 
at  its  best.  The  night  before  they  had  re- 
sponded to  the  patterns  of  thinking  that 
would  keep  God  from  the  rulership  of  the 
human  spirit,  that  would  block  Him  from 
invading  human  thought  and  human  con- 
sciousness, that  would  make  Him  die  in 
the  human  heart  and  prepare  another  gen- 
eration for  dictatorship.  But  I  was  glad 
that  the  next  morning  all  but  one  or  two 
declared  their  faith  in  the  very  things  they 
had  laughed  at  the  night  before.  As  I 
left  them,  I  breathed  a  prayer  that  they 
never  again  would  bow  to  the  low  dictator- 
ship of  a  group  stereotype. 

Do  You  Bow  to  Stereotypes? 

How  do  you  feel?  What  do  you  think? 
Suppose  you  had  been  in  that  group,  where 
would  you  have  stood?  Is  it  necessary  for 
a  fellow  to  bow  to  the  stereotypes  of  a 
group  to  be  a  part  of  the  group  ?  Stereo- 
types enslave  the  human  spirit.  They  make 
a  plaything  of  love  and  of  sex.  They  urge 
the  necessity  of  finding  escape  through 
liquor,  of  living  by  the  assumption  that 
all  we  are  is  a  body,  that  since  perhaps 
we  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live  we  should 
"cut  loose." 

Am  I  right  in  feeling  that  if  these  ideas 
prevail  democracy  is  gone,  faith  is  shot 
and  God  will  be  kept  from  invading  the 
human  spirit?     Am  I  right  in  feeling  that 


if  they  win  a  much  more  serious  thing 
will  have  happened  to  us  than  physical 
death  ? 

Strong  men  live  by  a  higher  law  than 
that  kind  of  group  will  that  pushes  weak 
men  around.  If  we  live  by  some  deep  and 
fundamental  integrity  within  our  souls, 
then  we  will  rise  above  patterns  that  would 
enslave  "us. 

No  "Dictator  Bait"  Here 

Several  years  ago  I  heard  of  a  boy  at 
Ohio  State  University,  very  popular  and 
outstanding,  who  drank  orange  juice  all 
through  his  university  course  while  his 
friends  drank  beer  and  heavy  liquors.  I 
was  intrigued,  so  I  called  him  up.  He  and 
his  girl  came  over  and  we  had  a  wonder- 
ful visit.  That  boy  will  never  make  "dic- 
tator bait."  He  demonstrated  one  of  the 
greatest  skills  of  life.  He  lived  by  some 
deep  integrity  within  his  own  soul.  He 
won  his  place  with  others— on  his  own 
terms. 

I  feel  very  definitely  that  the  hope  of 
our  country  and  the  world  lies  in  a  leader- 
ship that  will  appeal  to  the  highest  in 
men.  That  nation  which  provides  a  leader- 
ship that  calls  forth  the  best  will  shape 
the  destiny  of  the  future. 

Remember  this,  fellows,  whether  you 
are  a  private  or  a  general,  a  gob  or  an 
admiral,  you  are  influencing  people — and 
in  that  sense  you  are  a  leader.  If  you 
appeal  to  the  highest  and  best  in  a  man, 
then  you  are  on  God's  side.  But  if  you 
appeal  to  the  stereotypes,  then  you  are 
helping  prepare  the   way  for  dictatorship. 


Dr.  Burkhart,  author  of  this  penetrating 
article,  is  the  popular  pastor  of  the  First 
Community  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio.  With  a 
membership  of  2500,  representing  27  denomi- 
nations, and  a  program  that  makes  it  a  hum- 
ming bee-hive  of  activity  seven  days  a  week, 
this  church  is  unique.  Its  pastor,  prominent 
as  a  youth  worker,  is  also  well-known  as  the 
author  of  several  books  on  youth  problems, 
among  which  are  From  Friendship  to  Marriage 
and    Understanding    Youth — to   mention    but    two. 
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All-Time  High.  Church  membership  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  by  nearly 
3,000,000  persons  since  1941— the  largest 
gain  ever  reported  in  any  religious  census 
or  compilation,  according  to  the  Yearbook 
of  American  Churches. 

The  current  grand  total  of  67,327,719 
church  members,  as  compared  with  64,501,- 
594  in  1941  raises  church  membership 
figures  to  50.3  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, the  highest  percentage  ever  recorded. 
Total  membership  for  all  Protestant 
churches  is  listed  at  38,502,067;  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  22,945,247,  and 
for  Jewish  congregations  4,641,184. 

Among  Protestant  denominations,  The 
Methodist  Church  is  highest  with  6,640,424 
members,  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention next  with  5,367,129.  Other  mem- 
bership listings  are :  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention, U.  S.  A.,  3,911,612;  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  2,074,178;  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  1,986,257;  United 
Lutheran  Church,  1,709,290,  and  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches,  1,158,635. 

Peace  Delegate.  Increased  demand  is 
being  made  by  church  leaders  in  America 
that  religion  be  concretely  represented  at 
the  future  peace  conference.  Church  Man- 
agement, pastors'  journal,  is  one  of  several 
voices  that  have  been  lifted  in  high  places 
in  behalf  of  the  idea.  An  open  letter  to  the 
President  and  members  of  Congress  sug- 
gested as  early  as  last  May  that  the  man 
selected  be  a  person  of  "sufficient  training 
and  breadth  of  mind  to  comprehend  the 
whole  body  of  Christian  truth  and  its  im- 
plications, who  could  bring  its  influence  to 
bear  upon  all  the  problems  that  arise  in 
making  post-war  adjustments."  Since  then 
a  number  of  individuals  have  been  sug- 
gested as  delegate,  among  them  being  Dr. 
E.  Stanley  Jones;  missionary  and  author; 
John  Foster  Dulles,  lawyer  and  chairman 
of   the    Federal    Council's    Commission   to 


Study  the  Bases  for  a  Just  and  Endurable 
Peace,  and  Bishop  Henry  St.  George 
Tucker  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 

Rail-Call.  In  the  U.  S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives there  are  86  Roman  Catholics, 
72  Methodists,  58  Presbyterians,  50  Bap- 
tists, 48  Episcopalians,  16  Lutherans,  15 
Disciples,  14  Congregational  Christians, 
according  to  the   Watchman-Examiner. 

In  the  Senate,  there  are  11  Roman 
Catholics,  21  Methodists,  11  Presbyterians, 
10  Baptists,  and  7  Congregational  Chris- 
tians. It  is  said  that  theroj  are  7  Hebrews 
listed  in  the  House,  but  none  in  the  Senate. 

Problems.  Since  wartime  has  brought 
profound  changes  to  the  lives  and  habits  of 
all  Americans,  it  is  inevitable  that  marked 
effects  are  being  seen  in  the  nation's  reli- 
gious life. 

Among  the  many  problems  faced  by 
church  leaders  these  days  are : 

The  increasing  shortage  of  ministers 
brought  about  by  the  transfer  of  clergy- 
men to  the  chaplaincy; 

The  growing  scarcity  of  Sunday-school 
teachers,  thousands  of  whom  have  been 
taken  into  the  armed  forces; 

Dropping  attendances  at  church  service 
due  in  some  measure  to  gas  and  tire  ration- 
ing; 

Losses  in  members  due  to  moves  made 
from  home  communities  to  war  industry 
centers. 

Such  problems,  however,  are  being  met 
with  true  vision  by  church  leaders  and 
laity  alike.  Pastors  are  doubling  up  and 
lay  leaders  are  filling  in  at  preaching  serv- 
ices ;  in  some  cases,  in  denominations  which 
allow  women  preachers  to  take  the  pulpit, 
the  wives  of  preachers  now  in  the  service 
are  "pinch-hitting"  for  their  chaplain  hus- 
bands. Sunday-school  classes  are  com- 
bining, and  younger  teachers  and  those 
above  draft  age  are  being  schooled  to  take 
the  places  of  former  leaders  now  in  the 
service.      Members    are    being    asked    to 
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"share  the  car"  to  conserve  gas  and  rub- 
ber, and  in  some  instances  special  bus 
service  has  been  arranged  to  pick  up  schol- 
ars living  at  a  distance  from  the  church. 
Valiant  efforts  are  also  being  put  forth 
by  denominational  bodies  to  relocate 
church  members  who  have  moved  to  war 
industry  centers. 

Wartime  church  life,  however,  has  its 
bright  spots  as  well  as  its  problems.  For 
one  thing,  churches  are  generally  report- 
ing the  best  financial  support  in  many  years. 
Most  of  the  major  denominations  have  an- 
nounced substantial  increases  in  benevolent 
giving  to  local  churches  and  to  national 
denominational  enterprises.  Many  churches 
have  reduced  or  liquidated  their  debts,  and 
many  congregations  are  purchasing  war 
bonds  and  laying  up  funds  for  new  build- 
ings as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  Member- 
ship is  also  up  (see  p.  25). 

"Speak  Out  Clearly!"  Protestant  youth 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  recently  sent  telegrams  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Mackenzie  King,  asking  them  "to  speak 
out  clearly  concerning  the  racial  tensions 
which  are  today  threatening  the  very  values 
we  seek  to  preserve." 

The  telegrams  were  sent  from  the  bien- 
nial meeting  of  the  Christian  Youth  Coun- 
cil of  North  America,  held  at  Williams 
Bay,  Wise,  in  which  190  young  delegates, 
representatives  from  20  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, 33  state  councils  of  churches  and 
religious  education  and  eight  other  co-op- 
erating agencies,  participated. 

"We  of  the  Christian  Youth  Council  of 
North  America/'  reads  the  full  text  of 
the  telegram,  "urge  you  to  speak  oiM 
clearly  in  the  near  future  concerning  the 
racial  tensions  which  are  today  threatening 
the  very  values  zve  seek  to  preserve.  We 
feel  that  the  Christian  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  all  men,  regardless  of  race,  creed 
or  class,  is  not  only  desirable  but  impera- 
tive if  zve  are  to  preserve  the  foundations 
of  democratic  society  and  the  hope  of  last- 
ing peace." 

A  world  conference   of   Christian  youth, 


to  be  held  soon  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilties,  was  proposed  by  the  Christian  Youth 
Council  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
meeting.  Modification  of  existing  immi- 
gration and  citizenship  laws  to  eliminate 
discrimination  against  Orientals  was  asked 
of  Congress  in  another  resolution  adopted. 
A  wartime  program  for  Christian  youth 
adopted  by  the  Council  calls  for  develop- 
ing church-community  recreation  activities 
for  teen-age  youth,  increased  religious 
service  to  disrupted  populations,  study  and 
action  related  to  post-war  world  order, 
and  program  adjustments  in  local  churches 
to  meet  the  present  needs  of  youth. 

Sponsored  by  the  United  Christian  Youth 
Movement  and  administered  through  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Religious  Education,  the 
Christian  Youth  Council  of  North  America  repre- 
sents co-operation  from  the  following  agencies,  in 
addition  to  the  20  Protestant  denominations  and 
the  state  councils :  International  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  Home  Missions  Council  of 
North  America,  the  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  YMCA, 
YWCA,  National  Intercollegiate  Christian  Council 
and  the   Youth's   Temperance   Council. 

War  Funds.  Designating  November 
21st  as  "Wartime  Service  Sunday,"  Pres- 
byterian churches  throughout  the  country 
will  seek  to  raise  a  minimum  of  one  and 
a  quarter  million  dollars  this  year  for  the 
denomination's  Wartime  Service  Commis- 
sion. Of  this  amount  $476,789  will  be 
used  for  foreign  war-emergency  relief; 
$436,390  for  war  industry  communities, 
and  $393,413  for  work  among  the  armed 
forces. 

Another  denomination  that  is  providing 
liberally  for  wartime  needs  is  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention,  a  sizable  portion  of 
whose  World  Emergency  Fund  of  one  and 
a  half  million  dollars  will  be  turned  to 
religious  work  in  the  armed  forces. 

Another  wrartime  service  fund  that  has 
been  boosted  by  the  generosity  of  church- 
men at  home  is  that  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ.  This  church's  recent  "Emergency 
Million  for  Life  and  Work"  campaign 
went  well  over  the  top,  and  the  Disciples 
are   currently  endeavoring  to  add  another 
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$250,000  to  the  fund  directly  applying  to 
work  with  service  men. 

All  these  denominations  are  among  the 
sponsors  of  the  Service  Men's  Christian 
League,  publishers  of  The  Link. 

Laymen's  Survey.  In  a  preliminary 
survey  made  recently  in  New  York  among 
140  Christian  laymen,  the  majority  admit 
that  they  derive  more  spiritual  guidance 
and  help  from  the  Bible,  devotional  litera- 
ture and  pra3^er  than  by  listening  to  ser- 
mons or  participating  in  worship  services. 
The  survey,  conducted  by  the  Laymen's 
Movement  for  a  Christian  World,  Inc., 
will  eventually  reach  more  than  1,000  men. 

Sixty-eight  of  the  140  laymen  revealed 
that  the  source  of  their  "greatest  spiritual 
help"  was  Bible-reading  and  the  study  of 
devotional  literature.  Only  11  gave 
priority  to  spiritual  aid  received  in  church 
services  or  group  worship.  Nineteen 
listed  sermons  as  their  main  source  of 
spiritual  guidance.  Personal  contact  with 
a  clergyman  was  least  frequently  listed  as 
the  main  source  of  spiritual  assistance, 
receiving  but  one  vote. 

Other  sources  listed  were  prayer,  48; 
fellowship  with  Christian  men,  37;  medita- 
tion, 37;  church  work,  18;  nature,  8;  com- 
munion, 5 ;  and  Sunday  school,  3. 

Praying  Bank.  The  century-old  Pike- 
ville  National  Bank  of  Pikeville,  Ky., 
boasts  some  departures  from  the  typical 
small-town  banking  day,  reports  the  As- 
sociated Press. 

For  one  thing,  John  M.  Yost,  the  presi- 
dent, has  instituted  prayer  services  twice 
daily — once  in  the  morning  before  busi- 
ness starts  and  again  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  banking  day  is  completed. 

For  another  thing,  the  bank  has  a  large, 
specially-designed  musical  instrument  which 
plays  music  each  morning  and  evening. 

But  perhaps  the  piece  de  resistance  is 
the  war  bond  clock.  Whenever  a  purchase 
of  a  war  bond  or  a  Liberty  stamp  is  made 
in  the  bank,  a  large  clock  sounds  off  chimes 
that  are  heard  over  the  whole  town. 


"Basic  Training:'  A  militarized  vaca- 
tion Bible  school,  which  graduated  173 
"Christian  soldiers"  after  a  period  of  in- 
tensive "basic  training,"  was  conducted 
during  the  past  summer  by  Grace  Baptist 
Church,  Minneapolis.  Department  super- 
intendents were  "majors"  and  class  teach- 
ers were  "captains." 

E^ach  day's  exercises  opened  with  an  as- 
sembly where  the  children  saluted  the 
Christian  flag  and  the  Bible,  after  which 
all  embarked  upon  an  "obstacle  course" 
which  aimed  to  teach  scholars  how  best  to 
overcome  tough  hurdles  along  the  Chris- 
tian path.  The  school  wound  up  with  par- 
ents proudly  reviewing  "final  maneuvers." 

"Compel  Them  .  .  ."  In  Baltimore  cer- 
tain local  church  groups  do  not  wait  for 
the  man  in  uniform  to  come  in  and  ask 
questions  about  available  recreation,  re- 
ports the  Watchnwn-E.raminer.  They  go 
out  and  tell  him.  Every  Saturday  night, 
from  eight  o'clock  to  two  o'clock  Sunday 
morning,  selected  groups  of  church  lay- 
men patrol  the  "undesirable"  sections  of 
Baltimore  and  buttonhole  foot-loose  service 
men.  Each  one  gets  an  invitation  to  some 
form  of  worth-while  entertainment  spon- 
sored by  a  responsible  local  group.  These 
laymen  are  also  stationed  at  rail  and  bus 
terminals,  where  they  distribute  to  incom- 
ing service  men  printed  notices  describing 
various  types  of  recreation  facilities  avail- 
able. The  project  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Christian  Ministry  to  Serv- 
ice Men  of  the  Baltimore  Council  of 
Churches. 

Miscellany.  So  that  children  of  service 
men  killed  in  action  will  not  be  forced  into 
orphanages,  Baptist  ministers  in  Georgia 
are  making  plans  to  provide  care  for  some 
1,000  through  foster  homes. 

A  special  service  for  those  who  wish  to 
devote  Sunday  mornings  to  work  in  their 
victory  gardens  is  held  at  8  o'clock  each 
Sunday  morning  by  the  Universalist 
Church  at  North  Olmstead,  Ohio;  wor- 
shipers come  dressed  fcr  their  gardening 
and  after  a  brief  worship  service,  with  a 
sermon,  are  dismissed  for  Sunday  labors. 
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Holding  the  Line.  The  German 
Church  continues  its  fight  against  Nazi 
influence,  according  to  rumored  reports 
received  by  Religious  News  Service  from 
Stockholm.  Increasing  opposition  towards 
the  Hitler  government  has  been  shown 
recently  by  the  Free  Churches,  which  have 
a  total  membership  of  approximately  250,- 
000  in  the  Third  Reich. 

Although  the  work  of  the  Free  Churches 
has  been  hindered  because  all  their  publica- 
tions have  been  forbidden  and  because  the 
majority  of  their  members  nave  been 
mobilized,  they  nevertheless  continue  to 
hold  the  Christian  front  against  Nazi  domi- 
nation. 

For  fifteen  years,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Evangelical,  and  Free  Evangelical  churches 
have  constituted  a  union  with  other  Free 
Church  religious  denominations.  This  is 
known  as  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Free 
Churches  in  Germany.  It  has  held  no 
conference  since  1940. 

"Resist  Anti-Christ!'*  Church  leaders 
in  Hungary  are  becoming  increasingly  out- 
spoken against  National  Socialist  influ- 
ences in  the  Axis-dominated  country,  where 
Nazi-inspired  measures  against  Jews  have 
been  especially  denounced. 

The  sharpened  resistance  among  Protes- 
tants is  reflected  in  a  recent  sermon  by  a 
bishop  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Church 
in  Debrechen,  in  which  he  declared  that 
all  Calvinists  "must  resist  anti-Christ  and 
the  Swastika,"  and  added  that  "the  true 
Hungarian  cannot  serve  Berlin's  interests." 

Clergy  Crisis.  Because  of  a  tragic 
shortage  of  ministers,  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Germany  is  passing  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  laymen,  says  Religious  News 
Service.  Revealed  recently  was  the  fact 
that  4,000  out  of  9,000  pastors  in  the  Ger- 
man armed  forces  have  been  killed,  and 
that,  on  the  average,  one  clergyman  dies 
on  the  war  fronts  every  day.  It  is  said 
that  50  per  cent  of  all  Protestant  pastors 
in   Germany   are   in    the   army,   while    the 


percentage  of  Confessional  pastors  (those 
openly  resisting  the  Nazis)  who  have  been 
drafted  is  probably  close  to  90  per  cent. 
To  meet  the  present  and  post-war  short- 
age of  ministers,  the  Lutheran  Church  is 
utilizing  every  available  source  of  supply. 
German  refugees  in  England,  for  example, 
are  studying  theology  so  they  may  return 
to  Germany  after  the  war  as  preachers. 
Ordination  of  laymen,  it  is  expected,  will 
help  to  improve  the  present  situation.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  laymen  have  been 
playing  a  growing  part  in  German  church 
life,  and  in  many  communities  they  have 
conducted  services  in  the  absence  of  the 
pastor. 

Churches  Stripped.  The  Nazi  order 
that  churches  in  occupied  countries  be 
stripped  of  church  bells,  copper  and  other 
metals  to  relieve  the  need  for  war  metals 
in  Germany  has  met  with  considerable  op- 
position. In  the  Baltic  states  workers 
have  refused  to  touch  the  sacred  buildings, 
forcing  the  Nazis  to  assign  soldiers  to  the 
task.  And  in  the  Antwerp  area  of  Belgium 
the  management  of  a  foundry  refused  to 
melt  down  confiscated  bells  and  workers 
were  ordered  not  to  help  German  soldiers 
who  came  to  unload  bells  brought  from 
Tirlemont. 

Reconstruction.  The  German  church- 
es are  now  engaged  in  planning  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  nation  after  Hitlerism 
has  been  overthrown,  according  to  a  sig- 
nificant report  reaching  Religious  News 
Service  from  an  exceptionally  reliable 
source. 

The  report  reveals  that  the  churches, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  have  preserved 
their  unity  despite  Nazi  attempts  to  weaken 
and  divide  them ;  that  the  Protestant  forces 
have  created  a  united  front  against  the 
Nazis,  and  that  the  Protestant  coalition  is 
actively  working  with  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  to  direct  and  maintain  church-wide 
resistance. 

Christians  in  Germany  are  said  to  be 
actively  in  contact  with  Christians  in  oc- 
cupied countries,  and  are  co-operating  be- 
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hind  the  scenes  to  protect  and  support 
church  leaders  in  enslaved  nations,  and  to 
publicize  their  pronouncements  and  actions, 
even  within  Germany  itself. 

Students  of  foreign  affairs  believe  the 
churches  in  Germany  and  the  occupied 
countries  will  be  called  upon  to  play  a 
major  role  in  post-war  reconstruction. 
The  feeling  is  increasingly  expressed  that 
the  Reich  churches  will  have  to  bear  their 
full  share  of  the  re-education  of  Germans, 
particularly  as  regards  the  elimination  of 
militarism  from  German  life.  To  fulfill 
this  function,  it  is  held,  will  require  vast 
changes  within  the  Church  itself,  notably  in 
an  abandonment  of  its  previous  isolation 
from  secular  life.  The  present  activities 
of  the  churches  indicate  that  they  are  al- 
ready beginning  to^  change  in  this  direction. 

Norway.  According  to  a  Stockholm 
newspaper,  Nya  Dagligt  Allehanda,  many 
Quisling-appointed  pastors  are  on  the 
verge  of  nervous  breakdowns  from  the 
strain  of  preaching  to  empty  pews.  Nor- 
way's ''Little  Fuehrer"  has  discovered  that, 
while  he  can  rob  a  people  of  their  ap- 
pointed ministers,  nobody  can  force  them 
to  listen  to  the  government-supplied  sub- 
stitutes. 

It  is  reported  that  a  letter  signed  by  all 
Quisling  clergymen  has  gone  to  the  premier 
asking  him  to  solve  the  "unbearable  situa- 
tion." The  letter  points  out  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  reflection  on  the  party  if  the 
churches  had  to  be  closed  to  keep  the  party 
appointees  from  the  embarrassment  of 
preaching  to  empty  pews. 

A  further  embarrassment  is  the  per- 
sistent refusal  by  many  Norwegians  to 
have  their  children  baptized  by  the  Quisling 
clergy.  And  often  Norwegian  couples  are 
married  at  the  registry  office,  content  to 
wait  until  their  union  can  be  blessed  by  a 
pastor  not  in  the  pay  of  the  Quislings. 

Modern  Martyrs.  How  a  Lutheran 
Church  lay  official  led  a  group  of  eleven 
doomed  Norwegians  in  prayer  and  hymns 
as  they  faced  a  Nazi  firing  squad  in  the 
village  of  Selbu  outside  Trondheim,  Nor- 


way, is  revealed  in  an  eye-witness'  report 
to  Religious  News  Service. 

"Despite  the  torture  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  earlier,  the  group  of  pris- 
oners, linked  hand  in  hand,  proudly  and 
firmly  faced  their  executioners,"  the  wit- 
ness of  the  incident  declared.  "One  of  the 
men,  Peder  Morseth,  who  for  years  led 
the  singing  in  the  local  church,  read  a 
short  prayer  and  was  joined  by  his  com- 
panions in  singing  the  hymn,  'O  God,  Our 
Help  in  Ages  Past.'  Then  the  shots  rang 
out." 

Several  German  soldiers  assembled  for 
the  execution  wept  as  they  saw  the  Nor- 
wegians die,  the  informant  declared,  add- 
ing that  only  some  soldiers  who  had  been 
drinking  heavily  seemed  unaffected.  The 
executed  men,  he  said,  had  not  been  charged 
with  any  specific  offense  but  were  sentenced 
because  of  their  "general  hostility"  toward 
the  German  occupiers.  Virtually  all  of 
Morseth's  family  are  known  to  have  been 
killed  by  the  Germans. 

Miscellany.  Pastor  Martin  Niemoller, 
German  Confessional  Church  leader  who 
defied  the  Nazis,  is  now  in  his  seventh 
year  of  imprisonment  at  the  Dachau  con- 
centration camp;  his  health  is  reported 
as  good  and  his  faith  unshaken. 

American  soldiers  stationed  in  Belfast, 
Ireland,  recently  subscribed  $400  to  the 
rebuilding  fund  of  the  Macrory  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city ;  a  plaque 
will  record  the  service  men's  generosity. 

A  proposal  that  the  post-war  peace  be 
proclaimed  from  Mt.  Sinai,  wThere  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  revealed  to  Moses, 
is  being  urged  by  Jewish  groups  here. 

A  total  of  1,188  Protestant  missionaries 
are  currently  at  work  in  the  Chinese  mis- 
sion field,  according  to  a  "Who's  Who" 
of  missions   published  in   Chungking. 

A  missionary  working  in  prison  camps 
in  Finland  reports  that  25  percent  of  the 
Russian  prisoners  are  "positive  Christians," 
while  many  others  are  showing  deep  inter- 
est in  religion,  with  definite  spiritual 
awakenings  reported  in  many  Russian  home 
communities. 
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Desert  Church.  Somewhere  in  the 
Egyptian  desert,  not  far  from  the  pyramids, 
there  stands  today  a  unique  and  cosmo- 
politan Christian  church,  the  gift  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  It  was  built 
and  planned  by  the  flyers  themselves.  It 
is  made  "from  the  same  hills  that  furnished 
the  stone  for  the  pyramids,"  the  R.A.F. 
men  raising  the  walls  and  placing  the 
corrugated  iron  roof  and  the  pillars.  Pieces 
of  packing  cases  were  fashioned  into  a 
cross,  chandeliers  and  pews.  A  ship's  bell, 
salvaged  from  a  wrecked  vessel,  hangs  in 
the  belfry.  The  Royal  Engineers  con- 
tributed stained  glass  windows.  New 
Zealand  airmen  donated  the  material  for 
the  pulpit.  Needless  to  say,  the  church 
is  interdenominational  in  its  services. 

Evangelist.  The  soldier  who,  during 
the  heat  of  battle  on  Guadalcanal,  stood 
in  a  foxhole  and  repeated  over  and  over 
again  certain  portions  of  Scripture  to 
strengthen  his  spirit  for  the  ordeal  he  was 
going  through,  had  no  idea  he  was  making 
a  convert. 

But  with  him  in  the  foxhole  a  buddy 
listened  and  remembered  a  few  words. 
After  the  battle  this  man  came  to  Chaplain 
Gary  A.  Bousman,  repeated  what  he  had 
remembered,  and  said  he  wanted  to  learn 
the  whole  passage.  The  phrases  wTere 
from  the  Twenty-Third  Psalm,  "The  Lord 
is    My    Shepherd." 

The  chaplain  not  only  gave  him  a  Bible 
but  instructed  him  in  the  faith.  The  last 
time  he  saw  the  soldier,  reports  the  chap- 
lain, he  was  eagerly  reading  the  Bible  and 
memorizing  passages  for  himself. 

Prospectives.  As  the  result  of  preach- 
ing missions  in  army  camps  and  naval 
bases,  a  substantial  number  of  service  men 
have  indicated  a  desire  to  study  for  the 
Christian  ministry  when  the  war  is  over, 
according  to  Dr.  Jesse  M.  Bader,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Department  of  Evan- 
gelism of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 

The    missions    are    being    conducted    by 


volunteer  clergymen  who  hold  Sunday-to- 
Friday  services  and  counsel  men  in  camp 
chapels,  hospitals,  guard  houses,  dining 
rooms,  theaters,  on  the  rifle  range  and 
"under  the   stars  on  bivouac." 

"The  last  World  War  was  a  singing 
war,"  says  Dr.  Bader.  "This  is  a  pray- 
ing war.  Our  young  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  forces  are  thinking  of  the  war 
in  terms  of  the  world-to-be  after  the  war 
is  over.  Sent  into  many  parts  of  the  world 
to  fight,  they  are  realizing  how  over- 
whelming is  the  global  war  we're  engaged 
in.  They  are  thinking :  Tf  this  thing  suc- 
ceeds, God  has  to  be  in  it.'  " 

Book  of  Books.  Demand  for  Bibles 
and  Testaments  in  the  army  and  navy  and 
in  occupied  territories  of  Europe  and  Asia 
has  caused  the  American  Bible  Society  to 
order  1,800,000  additional  copies  for  dis- 
tribution this  year,  according  to  Dr.  Rome 
A.  Betts,  general  secretary  of  the  society. 

"Since  Pearl  Harbor  the  society  has 
distributed  2,078,000  Bibles  and  testaments! 
to  members  of  the  army,  navy  and  marine 
corps  at  a  cost  of  $253,000,"  Dr.  Betts  said,i 
adding:  "A  total  of  490,000  have  been  sent! 
to  and  received  by  prisoners  of  war  and] 
refugees  in  Europe.  In  addition,  42,5001 
have  been  sent  to  distressed  churches  in, 
France  and  Belgium  and  we  have  con-' 
tributed  nearly  $20,000  to  printing  of  Bi- 
bles in  the  East  Indies." 

"Shipwreck  Chapel."  When  the  trans- 
port President  Coolidge  struck  a.  mine  and 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  South  Pacific 
last  October,  her  men  were  cast  up  on  an. 
uninhabited  isle  where  they  spent  several 
weeks  before  being  rescued.  One  of  their 
first  acts,  reports  Chaplain  Norman  P. 
Dare,  who  asserts  that  "the  American  sol- 
dier is  religious  but  does  not  wear  his  re-: 
ligion  on  his  sleeve,"  was  to  build  a  crude 
but  serviceable  chapel  on  the  island. 

Says  Chaplain  Dare:  "Officers  and  en- 
listed men  worked  side  by  side  to  provide 
an  open-air  chapel.  Heavy  cocoanut  logs, 
were  dragged  a  long  distance  and  hewedj 
for  use  as  pews.     An  altar  was  made  off 
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gasoline  drums  covered  with  teakwood 
boards  and  canvas.  Candlesticks  and  a 
cross  were  carved  from  an  ammunition 
box.  A  pulpit  and  altar-rail  were  made  of 
heavy  bamboo,  with  a  tent-fly  above  to 
protect  this  sanctuary.  The  soldiers  were 
justly  proud  of  their  chapel,  and  they  used 
it.  It  was  an  evidence  of  their  religious 
spirit  and  of  their  undaunted  faith." 


Student  Loans.  To  enable  service  men 
to  complete  their  schooling  when  war  is 
done,  the  Methodist  Board  of  Education 
is  now  busily  building  up  its  revolving 
"Student  Loan  Fund"  which  during  the 
past  70  years  has  helped  62,000  students. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  60,000 
Methodist  college  students  in  the  services 
whose  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  war. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  S.M.C.L. 

TOURS  FIGHTING  FRONTS 

Dr.  William  Barrow  Pugh  on  Visit 

Armed  Forces  Throughout  the  World 


Dr.  Wm.  B.  Pugh 


Readers  of  The 
Link  and  members 
of  the  Service  Men's 
Christian  League 
who  are  stationed  on  the  far-flung  bat- 
tle lines  may  soon  have  the  privilege  of 
meeting  face  to  face  the  man  who  re- 
cently was  elected  head  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  S.M.C.L. 

With  the  express  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Dr.  Pugh  left  America 
late  in  August  for  a  trip  that  will 
probably  consume  several  months  and 
will  take  him  to  virtually  all  fighting 
fronts,  where  he  will  confer  with  chap- 
lains and  S-M.C.L.  leaders  with  a  view 
to  determining  how  best  this  organiza- 
tion and  its  official  magazine  can  serve 
their  needs.  He  goes  as  the  represen- 
tative not  only  of  the  League,  but  also 
of  the  General  Commission  on  Army 
and  Navy  Chaplains  and  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches. 

Accompanying  Dr.  Pugh  on  his  mis- 
sion as  emissary  of  millions  of  Christian 
parents  to  their   sons   in  the  service  is 


Colonel  George  F.  Rixey,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Chaplains  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  The 
ranking  Protestant  chaplain  in  the 
Army,  Chaplain  Rixey  is  an  advisory 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
League  and  did  much  to  help  the 
S.M.C.L.  and  The  Link  get  under  way. 

One  of  the  first  scheduled  events  of 
the  tour  is  a  visit  by  Dr.  Pugh  and 
Chaplain  Rixey  to  the  grave  of  Bishop 
Adna  W.  Leonard,  former  head  of  the 
League,  who  died  in  a  plane  crash  over 
Iceland  last  May  while  on  the  first  leg 
of  a  similar  tour. 

Dr.  Pugh,  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
since  1938,  has  himself  had  long  ex- 
perience in  the  service.  He  was 
chaplain  in  the  28th  Division  of  the 
Army  during  World  WTar  I,  seeing 
service  in  the  Oise-Aisne,  Meuse- 
Argonne  and  Ypres-Lys  offensives,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  was  the 
chaplain  of  the  111th  Infantry,  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard.  Both  of  his 
sons  are  in  the  armed  forces. 


Members  of  the  Service  Men's  Christian  League 
at  Greenville  Air  Field  are  prominent  in  all 
religious  doings.  Here  they  are  planning  60me 
special    chapel     music.       Chaplain    Reed    at    right 


The  committee  plans  for  a  Religious  Emphasis 
month  that  includes  such  programs  as  a  brother- 
hood night  with  men  of  Jewish  faith,  visits 
by     local     clergymen,     and     a     fellowship     dinner 
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CEDAR  FALLS, 
IOWA — In  the  two 
.  photographs  above 
and  right  we  intro- 
duce members  of 
the  first  unit  of  the 
Service  Women's 

^Christian  League  to 
be  formed  by  the 
WAVES.  Comprised  of  seamen  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Training  School  for  Yeomen  in  the 
Women's  Reserve,  this  unit  was  organized  sev- 
eral months  ago  by  Chaplain  Walter  J.  Lake,  who 


Official   U.  -  S.  Navy  Photographs 


is  shown  in  the  top 
picture  surrounded 
by  the  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  unit. 
In  the  inset  photo  a 
number  of  the 
young  women  mem- 
bers of  this  "world's 
first"  unit  organized 
among  the  WAVES  are  devoting  time  and  study  in 
preparation  for  one  of  the  discussion  meetings 
which  are  a  feature  of  their  program.  The  "text," 
you  may  notice,  is  the  current  issue  of  The  Link. 


FORT  OGLETHORPE,  GA.— Chaplain  F.  H.  Fahringer  addressing  an  informal  S.M.C.L.  service. 
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GENERAL  SECRETARY, 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 


WHEN  the  full  story  is  told  of  the 
chaplains'  part  in  the  present  conflict, 
there  will  be  the  concluding,  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant."  Even  the 
most  cynical  person  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  value  of  the  ministry 
of  these  "Soldiers  of  God"  in  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Letter  after  letter  which  we  re- 
ceive here  tells  graphically  how  chaplains 
are  coming  to  grips  with  the  problems  fac- 
ing their  men  and  women.  They  are  getting 
closer  to  the  varieties  and  realities  of  life 
than  most  ministers  in  their  pulpits. 
Chaplains  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  we 
salute  you ! 

Units  of  the  League 

Units  of  the  Service  Men's  Christian 
League  are  being  organized  so  rapidly  it 
is  hard  for  us  to  keep  up  with  them.  Every 
found  the  League  just  the  thing  they  have 
found  the  League  just  the  think  they  have 
wanted.  One  of  the  most  interesting  letters 
has  come  from  Chaplain  Elmer  G.  Schaer- 
tel.  In  printing  portions  of  this  letter, 
we  salute  the  unit  of  the  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  of  the  48th  Armored 
Infantry  Regiment.  Says  Chaplain  Schaer- 
tel : 

"It  will  be  interesting  to  you  to  know 
that  the  S.M.C.L.  has  been  instrumental  in 
greatly  increasing  our  chapel  attendance. 
In  fact,  I  have  steadily  endeavored  to  de- 
velop in  this  organization  a  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility for  all  the  Protestant  men  of 
the  regiment.  This  has  been  fruitful  in 
many  ways. 
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"At  their  business  meeting  they  volun- 
tarily seek  to  promote  religious  interest 
by  various  means.  For  example,  they 
passed  a  motion  to  contact  systematically 
all  the  Protestant  men  of  the  regiment  with 
a  view  to  increasing  church  attendance. 
They  appoint  program  committees  which 
prepare  themselves  in  advance  to  conduct 
the  services  of  the  organization.  (The 
key  men  in  each  company  frequently  re- 
port having  discussion  groups  in  their  own 
companies.  They  report  too  the  reasons 
men  give  them  for  not  attending  services, 
and  discuss  the  best  means  of  persuading 
men  to  come. 

"We  were  organized  February  14th,  and 
have  met  weekly  ever  since,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  unavoidable  postponements 
due  to  our  movement  from  Camp  Polk  to 
the  desert.  The  loyalty  of  our  members 
has  overcome  the  obstacles  of  meeting  dur- 
ing desert  training.  Attendance  at  regular 
meetings  varies  from  25  to  40. 

"Our  S.M.C.L.  organization  now  num- 
bers 52  regular  and  31  associate  members. 
This  may  not  be  considered  a  large  mem- 
bership ;  but  our  men  are  loyal,  willing  to 
work,  enthusiastic  and  dependable.  The 
result  is  that  I  seldom  contact  a  man  in  the 
regiment  who  does  not  tell  me,  when  I 
invite  him  to  services,  that  he  has  already 
been  asked  to  come  by  two  or  three  of  our 
S.M.C.L.  workers.  Our  Colonel  told  the 
Division  Chaplain  that  he  is  fully  aware  of 
the  Christian  influence  these  men  are  ex- 
erting in  the  regiment,  and  praised  their 
work  and  method. 

"Having  been  in  the  Lutheran  ministry 
for  ten  years,  I  came  to  the  chaplaincy 
with  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  loyal  sup- 
port and  the  sharing  of  responsibility  of 
my     church    congregation.      At    first     I 
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strongly  felt  the  lack  of  this  congregational 
interest  in  the  Army.  The  S.M.C.L.  pro- 
vides a  splendid  answer  to  the  Protestant 
service  man's  need  for  a  sense  of  definite 
church  affiliation.  I  am  now  confident  that 
whatever  chaplain  succeeds  me,  he  will 
find  in  this  regiment  a  congregation  of  men, 
and  not  just  a  haphazard  church  attendance 
—men  who  will  help  him  immeasurably 
in  his  work.  He  will  have  a  strong  nucleus 
to  begin  with,  arid  will  not  have  to  go 
through  the  slow  and  sometimes  painful 
process  of  building  up  a  following. 


"My  letter  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out a  word  of  commendation  for  The 
Link.  This  magazine  is  fulfilling  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed :  namely,  to 
provide  especially  adapted  material  for 
services  and  discussion.  I  regard  it  as  an 
indispensable  basis  for  the  organization  of 
a  group  that  cuts  across  all  Protestant  de- 
nominational lines. 

"The  S.M.C.L.  has  helped  us  achieve 
here  in  the  48th  A.I.R.  a  real  church  or- 
ganization made  up  of  men  from  many 
Protestant    denominations — men   who    love 


Photos  by  Signal  Section, 
Hq.  Armored  Force,  Ft.  Knox,  Ky. 
FORT  KNOX,  KY.— One  of  the  really  up-and- 
coming  units  of  the  Service  Men's  Christian 
League  is  the  group  formed  at  this  pest  by 
Chaplain  L.  R.  Mellin,  assistant  post  chap- 
Iain.  In  forming  the  unit  some  months  ago, 
Chaplain  Mellin  gave  added  sacredness  to  the 
induction  of  League  members  by  providing  a 
Covenant-signing  ceremony  as  shown  above, 
followed  by  a  communion  service.  At  the 
right,  Chaplain  Mellin  and  League  officers 
are  shown  presiding  at  the  communion  table. 
The  same  ceremony  and  service  are  used  for 
the  induction  of  all  new  members.  This  unit 
includes    members    of    many    Protestant    churches. 
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their  home  churches,  but  men  who  are  now 
able  to  continue  in  their  feeling  of  personal 
responsibility  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God." 

If  the  above  is  not  a  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  the  S.M.C.L.,  then 
we  have  never  seen  one.  But  it  is  more. 
It  is  testimony  to  the  vision  and  ingenuity 
of  a  chaplain  and  men  who  are  wide 
awake  and  spiritually  energetic. 

The  unit  president,  Corporal  Edmund  A. 
Porter,  and  the  recording  secretary,  T/r 
John  S.  Boynton,  prepared  the  following 
mimeographed  letter  to  distribute  among 
their  ^members: 

"At  the  May  16th  meeting  of  the  Serv- 
ice Men's  Christian  League  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  contact  every  Protestant 
man  in  the  regiment  with  a  view  to  en- 
couraging him  to  attend  chapel  services. 
Each  member  of  the  League  is  to  receive 
the  names  of  ten  Protestant  men  in  his 
company  until  all  the  Protestants  have 
been,  spoken  to. 

"We  suggest  that  these  men  be  asked 
the  following  questions  (make  notes  on  the 
answers  that  the  men  give,  and  inform  us 
at  our  next  meeting)  : 

1.  Have  you  attended  services  here  in  the 
desert,     Regularly?     Once  or  twice? 

2.  Did  you  attend  before  coming  into  the 
Army? 

3.  Why  do  you  not  attend  now?  (If  they 
don't.) 

4.  Our  aim  is  to  have  every  Protestant  Chris- 
tian in  the  Regiment  attend  Sunday  services 
as  regularly  as  possible.  Will  you  help  us 
by  coming  yourself  and  trying  to  bring 
your    friends  ? 

The  names  of  the  men  that  you  are  to  contact 
are  as  follows  .  .  ." 

Units  on  the  Move 

Several  chaplain^  have  informed  us  that, 
because  of  the  large  turn-over  of  men  at 
their  particular  posts,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible for  them  to  start  units  of  the  Service 
Men's  Christian  League. 

Now,  we  do  not  doubt  their  wisdom,  and 
certainly  we  have  no  urge  to  tell  them 
how  to  carry  on  their  work.  We  are 
anxious,  however,  to  emphasize  that  we 
are  not  interested  in  having  a  large  num- 


ber of  thoroughly  organized  units  of  the 
S.M.C.L.  around  the  world.  Rather,  it  is 
our  purpose  to  bring  men  together  in  order 
to  sustain  and  deepen  their  religious  ex- 
perience while  they  are  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

This  requires  no  very  intricate  or  even 
permanent  organization.  A  Bible  study 
class  or  a  discussion  group  under  the 
leadership  of  the  chaplain  is  enough  of  an 
organization  for  us. 

We  are  pleased  when  a  chaplain  writes 
in  to  say  that  he  has  secured  officers  from 
the  ranks  for  his  S.M.C.L.  unit,  because  we 
know  that  this  gives  men  and  women  in 
the  service  an  added  opportunity  for  lead- 
ership and  responsibility.  It  is  this  lay 
leadership  which  will  be  so  important  to 
the  life  of  the  Church  when  the  war  is  won. 

Chaplains,  an  unparalleled  opportunity  is 
yours  now  to  train  men  for  lay  leadership ! 
Let  the  S.M.C.L.  help  you  to  make  this 
great  contribution  to  the  Church  of  the 
future. 

We  are  heartened  by  a  short  note  re- 
ceived recently  from  Chaplain  Walter  P. 
Plumley,  chaplain  at  an  Air  Replacement 
Center.  We  know  that  in  any  such  situa- 
tion the  men  are  there  but  briefly.  A 
chaplain  does  not  have  time  to  establish 
a  formal  organization.  But  Chaplain 
Plumley  is  a  good  example  of  a  man  who 
uses  the  few  days  he  has  with  a  given 
group  of  men  to  get  them  started  off  as 
S.M.C.L.  members.    He  says : 

"Our  work  at  this  Replacement  Center 
keeps  our  members  fluid,  but  we  are  send- 
ing men  out  inoculated  with  a  knowledge 
of  a  working  branch." 

Congratulations,  Chaplain  Plumley! 

While  we  are  speaking  of  units  where 
the  membership  is  "fluid"  and  the  men  are 
on  the  move,  I  think  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  two  reports  from  chaplains  who 
have  been  on  maneuvers.  Chaplain  Magnus 
V .  Gonnsen,  of  the  67th  Medical  Regiment, 
writes :  "We  are  on  maneuvers,  and  do 
not  have  nearly  enough  copies  of  The 
Link.  Will  you  please  send  us  500  copies 
over  and  above  our  usual  amount."  This 
means    about    1,000    copies    a    month    for 
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FORT  MYER,  VA.— Two  views 
of  the  lively  colored  S.M.C.L. 
unit  at  this  post.  Organized 
back  in  January  by  Chaplain 
Thos.  W.  Magnan,  the  members 
quickly  formed  into  a  business- 
like group,  with  elected  officers 
and  appointed  committees  to  pro- 
vide programs,  visit  the  sick, 
round  up  new  members  and  plan 
recreational  events.  The  unit  also 
boasts  a  fine  choral  group  and  a 
quartet  which  supply  music  for 
post  and  civilian  church  services. 


Chaplain  Gonnsen.     And  he  is  using  them 
to  greatest  advantage. 

Chaplain  F.  J.  Ackman,  of  the  73rd 
Reconnaissance  Group,  anticipated  his  needs 
and  wrote:  "With  our  men  now  in  the 
field  on  maneuvers  there  will  be  a  greater 
demand  than  ever  for  the  magazine.  The 
Link,  without  doubt,  contains  the  finest 
material  that  we  can  make  available  for 
our  men.    Thank  you  much  for  it." 

"A  Natural"  for  Hospitals 

We  have  been  pleased  to  know  that  The 
Link  has  been  used  so  much  at  hospitals. 


Here  is  a  ministry  extremely  worth  while. 
The  League  seems  to  be  a  "natural"  at  hos- 
pitals. In  some  instances  nurses  have  made 
up  the  personnel  of  the  S.M.C.L.  (or 
S.W.C.L.)  units,  while  in  others  the  pa- 
tients themselves  comprise  the  membership. 
It  is  entirely  up  to  the  chaplain  in  each 
situation  to  decide  how  the  League  can  best' 
fit  his  needs. 

A  typical  letter  from  Chaplain  The- 
ophihts  L.  Bearse,  hospital  chaplain  at 
Chanute  Field,  111.,  tells  of  an  interesting 
adaptation  of  our  program.     He  says  : 

"I  have  recently  organized  a  young  men's 
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group  for  informal  discussion  meetings. 
We  meet  Sunday  evenings  and  would  like 
to  use  The  Link  as  the  basis  for  our  dis- 
cussions, if  you  will  let  us  know  how  we 
may  secure  copies.  I  have  heretofore  se- 
cured copies  from  other  chapels.  They, 
however,  have  use  for  all  they  receive  and 
I  would  like  to  have  this  material  available 
for  the  men  from  the  hospital  who  are  able 
to  come  out  Sunday  evenings  for  the  dis- 
cussion group." 

At  Receiving  Stations 

Chaplain  Paul  K.  Potter,  at  the  Receiv- 
ing Station  at  Washington,  writes  us  an 
interesting  and  informative  letter  about  the 
League  and  The  Link.  His  experience 
is  probably  similar  to  that  of  many  chap- 
lains, and  we  are  sure  he  will  not  object  to 
our  quoting  two  paragraphs  from  his  letter. 

"I  was  pleasantly  surprised,"  says  Chap- 
lain Potter,  "to  secure  a  large  number  of 
copies  of  your  monthly  publication.  I  was  a 
bit  dubious  as  to  whether  the  seamen  would 
take  to  it.  This  sense  of  precaution  in  my 
mind  has  been  acquired  because  of  their 
failure  to  take  to  other  publications  which 
I  felt  were  also  of  superior  quality.  Thus 
far,  The  Link  has  been  going  like  hot- 
cakes,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  place  my 
name  on  your  shipping  list  for  a  similar 
number  each  month.  Any  number  of  com- 
ments from  the  naval  personnel  here  con- 
vince me  that  your  publication  is  greeted 
at  this  station  with  appreciation." 

Unusual  Notes 

We  are  always  glad  to  hear  of  special 
uses  made  of  the  League  material  or  o£ 
The  Link.  Through  the  pages  of  "Com- 
munique" we  hope  to  make  this  information 
available  to  all  chaplains. 

For  instance,  Chaplain  Mark  W.  Gress, 
of  the  Fifty-Second  Fighter  Group,  has 
made  a  special  use  of  the  illustrated  fea- 
tures regularly  appearing  in  color  on  the 
pages  of  our  cover.    He  writes : 

"I  find  your  publication  practical  and  in- 
spirational. Your  color  poem-picture  set- 
tings are  well  prepared  and  I  am  using 
them  as  bulletin  board  material." 
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Re:   Change  of  Address 

If  you  are  receiving  this  magazine  on 
order  for  distribution  among  service  men, 
please  notify  us  at  once  of  any  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS  affecting  you.  Also  please 
advise  at  the  same  time  whether  you 
wish  us  to  forward  to  your  new  address 
the  same  number  of  copies  you  now  re- 
ceive. Such  action  will  save  both  the 
League  and  the  postal  authorities  need- 
less confusion  and  expense.     Thank,  you! 


We  wonder  how  many  other  chaplains 
are  doing  the  same  thing.  Good  idea, 
isn't  it?  It's  one  way  to  brighten  your 
bulletin  boards,  as  well  as  to  spread  the 
Gospel  message. 

Chaplain  Paul  E.  Carson,  of  Fort 
Worden,  Wash.,  deserves  special  mention. 
One  of  the  projects  of  the  S.M.C.L.  at  Fort 
Worden  is  the  printing  and  distributing  of 
post  cards  displaying  the  emblem  of  the 
S.M.C.L.  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  face 
of  the  card.  There  is  space  above  the 
emblem  for  the  return  address,  and  under 
the  emblem  are  the  words  "Fort  Worden 
Unit,  Service  Men's  Christian  League." 

Hats  off  to  this  enterprising  group! 

A  Special  Award 

We  feel  like  making  a  special  award  to 
Chaplain  Ivan  C.  Ross,  of  the  614th  CA 
(AA)  Regiment.  Not  only  is  he  a  be- 
liever in  the  aims  of  the  Service  Men's 
Christian  League,  but  he  has  done  some- 
thing about  it.  A  paragraph  from  a  recent 
letter  to  us  gives  this  information: 

"There  are  now  three  S.M.C.L  units  in 
this  immediate  section.  The  first  one  was 
organized  by  myself  on  this  post.  I  helped 
organize  a  second  in  a  civilian  church 
which  serves  quite  a  number  of  soldiers. 
The  third  was  organized  by  a  good  chap- 
lain friend  of  mine.  Last  evening  we  had 
an  S.M.C.L.  banquet,  with  about  135  men 
present  from  various  posts  and  jungle  posi- 
tions. Another  chaplain,  a  USO  Worker 
and  I  made  up  the  committee  for  the 
affair.  It  was  a  huge  success.  As  a  result 
we  hope  that  new  units  will  be  formed." 

Congratulations,  Chaplain  Ross! 
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I  SERVED  ON  BATAAN.    By  Lieut.  Juanita 
Redmond.    J.  P.  Lippincott  Co.    $1.75. 

»  "The  Belles  of  Bataan"  was  the  half- 
sardonic  name  given  themselves  by  the 
women  of  the  Army  Nurses  Corps  who 
stood  to  the  last  with  the  brave  men  who 
held  the  peninsula  long  enough  to  light 
"a  beacon  to  all  liberty-loving  peoples — " 
to  quote  General  Wainwright's  phrase. 

But  their  experiences  were  hardly  as 
gay  as  their  title.  Here  is  the  inspiring 
story,  told  with  quiet  restraint,  of  the  little 
band  of  Army  nurses  who  went  through 
that  hell  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor. 

The  author,  Lieut.  Redmond,  was  one  of 
the  few  who  escaped  from  Corregidor — 
ordered  out  by  plane  to  Australia  just  a 
few  days  before  the  fortress  was  surren- 
dered. 

Evacuated  from  Manila  after  General 
Mac  Arthur  declared  it  an  open  city,  "Red," 
with  other  nurses  and  doctors,  went  into 
the  Bataan  jungles  and  set  up  their  healing 
factory  amid  the  most  harrowing  of  battle 
conditions.  As  the  fighting  lines  fell  back, 
the  hospital  was  moved— back,  back,  till  it 
arrived  at  the  catacombs  of  Corregidor. 
Meanwhile  food  dwindled,  medical  sup- 
plies disappeared,  disease  increased.  The 
account  of  the  Easter  Sunday  bombing  of 
the  jungle  hospital  that  was  one  of  the  last 
stands  on  Bataan  will  remain  one  of  the 
most  vivid  pictures  yet  painted  for  us  in 
this  war. 

In  this  story  there  is  heroism  without 
heroics,  ardor  without  hysteria,  humor 
without  laughter,  terrific  courage  without 
melodrama.  It's  just  the  kind  of  book  you'd 
expect  from  a  member  of  that  grand  body 
of  grand  heroines — the  U.  S.  Army  Nurses 
Corps,  God  bless  'em! 


MEN  OF  TOMORROW.  By  nine  leaders  of 
American  thought.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $2.00. 

»  If  you're  looking  for  good  source  ma- 
terial for  discussion,  or  simply  want  to 
inform  yourself  on  currents  of  thought 
relating  to  the  post-war  world  and  youth's 
part  in  it,  you  are  advised  to  read,  mark 
and  inwardly  digest  this  volume. 

The  chapters  are  comprised  of  a  series 
of  lectures  delivered  last  year  by  nine  out- 
standing Americans  before  the  forum  of 
The  Lawrenceville  School  in  New  Jersey. 

Contributing  to  the  series  were  such  as- 
sorted luminaries  as  Associate  Justice 
Robert  H.  Jackson  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Editor  Herbert  Agar  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  Theologian  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr  of  Union  Seminary,  Author  John 
Erskine,  Journalist  Arthur  Krock,  Novelist 
Pearl  S.  Buck  and  Historian  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison  of  Harvard. 

The  lectures  stirred  up  a  whirlwind  of 
discussion  and  debate  when  delivered  at 
Lawrenceville.  For  days  after  each  was 
given  the  students  talked  about  it — at  table, 
in  bull  sessions  all  over  the  campus,  in 
classrooms  and  wherever  two  or  three 
were  gathered  together.  To  the  rather 
surprised  educators  this  interest  was  a 
healthy  sign  that  young  people  were  on 
their  toes,  mentally  alert  concerning  the 
kind  of  world  they  would  face  when  war  is 
done.  So  the  sponsors  of  the  lectures  de- 
cided they  should  be  shared  with  all  other 
youth  with  tomorrow  in  their  vision. 

The  result  is  this  book — -and  we  proph- 
esy that  it  will  stimulate  as  much  mental 
ferment  in  S.M.C.L.  and  other  discussion 
groups  as  the  original  lectures  whipped  up 
in  the  place  of  their  original  delivery. 
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(Solution  on  page  42) 


ACROSS 

1.  ".  .  .  shall  fall  himself  into  his  own  pit" 

(Proverbs  28:10). 
3.  "The   flesh  .  .  .  weak"    (Matthew  26: 

41). 
5.  "To  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  .  .  ." 
(/  Corinthians  10:13). 
10.  ".  .  .the  devil,  and  he  will  flee"  (James 

4:7). 
13.  Girl's  name. 
15.  "I  also  will  .  .  .  thee  from  the  hour  of 

temptation"    (Revelation  3:10). 
17.  Adam  and  Eve  .  .  .  tht  forbidden  fruit. 


18.  Small  child. 

19.  Half  an  em. 

21.  Household  animal. 

22.  "When    the    tempter    came    .   .    .   him" 

(Matthew  4:3). 
24.  "Better  that  thou  ...  us   out  of  the 
city"   (//  Samuel  18:3). 

26.  "Better  is  a  ...  of  herbs"    (Proverbs 
15:17). 

28.  Half  even. 

29.  Established  Church. 

30.  "The   ...   of  your  faith  worketh  pa- 

tience"  (James  1:3). 
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34.  "Lest  .  .  .enter  into  temptations"  {Mark 
14:38). 

25.  ".  .  .  us  not  therefore  judge"   {Romans 
14:13). 

37.  Utensil  for  toasting  bread. 

40.  "To  try  .  .  .  that  dwell  upon  the  earth" 
{Revelation  3 :10). 

42.  "Pray,  ...  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 

tion"  {Matthew  26:41). 

43.  South  Atlantic  state. 

45.  "Wicked    fall    into   their   own   .   .    .s" 
{Psalms  141:10). 

47.  "Serpent  was  more  subtle  than  .  .  .  y 

beast"  {Genesis  3:1). 

48.  "Causeth  the  righteous  to  .  .  .  astray" 

{Proverbs  28:10). 

49.  "To   seduce,   if   it   were  possible,   even 

the  .  .  ."   {Mark  13:22). 

52.  District    near    the    springs    of    Jordan 

{Joshua  11:5). 

53.  Ruthenium. 

54.  "Go  not  in  the  way  of  evil  .  .  ."  {Prov- 

erbs 4:14). 

56.  Diphthong. 

57.  "Tempted  like  as  we  .  .  ."    {Hebrews 

4:15). 

58.  "To  be   ...  of  the  devil"    {Matthew 

4:1). 

DOWN 

2.  "How  long  will  it  be  .  .  .  they  attain 

to  innocency"   {Hosea  8:5). 

3.  "Into    the   way   that    .    .   .    not   good" 

{Proverbs  16:29). 

4.  Seventh  note  in  scale. 

5.  Garret. 

6.  Sixth  note  in  scale 

7.  ".  .  .  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked" 

{Proverbs  4:14). 

8.  "Lest  Satan  should  ...  an  advantage" 

{II  Corinthians  2:11). 

(Our  text  is  1,  3,  5.  22,  24,  40 


9.  Piece  out. 

11.  Ephesians. 

12.  Western  Continent. 

14.  "Ye  have  ...  yet  resisted  unto  blood" 
{Hebrews  12:4). 

16.  "If  sinners  .  .  .  thee,  consent  thou  not" 
{Proverbs  1:10). 

20.  "That  I  may  ...  my  dead"    {Genesis 

23:4). 

21.  "No  man  ...  a  stumblingblock"   {Ro- 

mans 14:13). 

23.  "He    shall    dwell    .    .    .    high"    {Isaiah 

33:16). 

24.  "The   .  .   .  was  more  subtle  than  any 

beast"  {Genesis  3:1). 

25.  "Be  not  ...  of  evil"   {Romans  12:21). 

26.  "Lord  knoweth  how  to  .  .  .  the  godly 

out  of  temptations"   (//  Peter  2:9). 

27.  New  Testament. 

28.  "Shutteth  his   ..  .   .s   from   seeing  evil" 

{Isaiah  33:15). 

31.  "Ye  shall  not  eat  of  .  .  ."  {Genesis  3:3). 

32.  "Lead  us  .  .  .  into  temptation"     {Mat- 

thew 6:13). 

33.  Son  of  Nahor   {Genesis  22:24). 
36.  Size  of  shot. 

38.  Most  reasonable. 

39.  Same  as  36  down. 

41.  "Could   ye   not   watch   with   .   .   .   one 
hour"    {Matthew  26:40). 

44.  Indian  mulberry. 

46.  "Be  for  a  snare  in  the  midst  of  .  .  ." 
{Exodus  34:12). 

48.  "But  overcome  evil  with  .  .  ."  {Romans 
12:21). 

50.  "The  instruction  that  causeth  to  .  .  ." 

{Proverbs  19:27). 

51.  Hint. 

54.  .  .  .  Sinai. 

55.  Western  state. 

,  42,  57,  and  58  combined) 


/HEY  tell  me  that  if  a  rattlesnake  is  cornered  it  will  become  so  angry  that  it 
will  bite  itself.     That  is  exactly  what  the  harboring  of  hates  and  resentments 
against   others   is — a    biting   of   oneself.      We   think   we   are   harming   others 
in   holding   these   spites   and   hates,   but    the   deeper   harm    is    to    ourselves. 

— E.  Stanley  Jones. 


Thoughts  on  Goldbricking 

NOW,  some  fellows  are  born  gold- 
brickers,  others  acquire  it,  and  a  few 
have  goldbricking  "forced"  upon  them  be- 
cause otherwise  (or  so  they  will  tell  you) 
their  industry  will  "show  up"  their  buddies. 
Zero  Mostel,  comedian  and  artist,  writes 
of  a  big  Norwegian  refugee  we  shall  call 
Pete.  He  describes  him  as  a  short  and 
powerful  man  with  a  voice  "that  sounds  as 
if  it  were  passing  through  ten  huge  halls." 
Fellows,  meet  Pete: 

"When  the  platoon  leader  gives  the  order 
'Forward  march,'  Pete  gets  a  gleam  in  his 
eye  which  says:  'Why  not  double-time?' 
The  rifle  in  his  huge  hands  weighs  two 
ounces,  his  pack  is  a  natural  growth  on  his 
back,  the  bayonet  dummy  is  Hitler,  and  the 
dumb  target  with  its  one  eye  is  Quisling. 
"Everything  this  fellow  does,"  writes 
Mostel,  "is  a  reflection  of  his  spirit,  his 
background,  his  grim  determination  to  win. 

"Friday  nights  the  barracks  are  cleaned 
for  inspection  the  following  morning,  so 
the  place  can  be  dirty  the  rest  of  the  week. 
Everyone  tries  his  darndest  to  goldbrick. 
.  .  .  Some  do,  some  don't,  we  all  are  human 
and  we  try  I  But  not  Pete !  He  bounds 
through  space  like  Superman,  sweat  pour- 
ing down  his  stripped  waist  (this  he  calls 
gasoline),  his  mop  flies  furiously,  lifting 
the  dirt  and  part  of  the  floor." 

And  all  the  time,  according  to  our  in- 
formant, Pete  yells  aloud  in  that  unbe- 
lievable voice  of  his :  "Your  countree  is  in 
peril !  Mop  the  floors — map  the  floors!'* 
He  races  down  to  the  faucets,  grabs  a  pail 
of    soap-suds,   and,   dashing   up,   screams: 
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"If  your  countree  is  to  win,  jump  four  steps 
at  a  time!" 

Naturally,  the  percentage  of  men  in  the 
service  who  have  any  elective,  personal 
score  to  settle  with  the  Axis  is  small.  If 
they  did,  they'd  probably  be  as  allergic  to 
the  gentle  art  of  goldbricking,  and  as  im- 
mune to  the  jeers  of  their  buddies,  as  is 
Pete.  But  it  doesn't  take  any  giant  men- 
tality to  understand  that  the  sooner  every 
cog  in  the  wheel  settles  down  to  bearing 
its  own  share  of  pull  and  strain,  the  sooner 
this  war  will  end. 

And  if  you  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
out-of-this  world  guys  who  doesn't  care 
when  it  ends,  a  perusal  of  the  Axis  record 
will  speedily  cure  you.  Then  if  the  hot 
sporting  blood  doesn't  start  boiling  in  those 
thoughtless'  veins  of  yours,  you  are,  I  fear, 
but?  half  a  man. 

Your  love  of  goldbricking  will  diminish 
in  direct  proportion  to  your  realization 
that  you,  HI'  ole  Johnny  Smith,  by  your 
own  self-propelled  efforts,  can  lop  off  an 
hour,  a  week,  a  month  of  the  mounting 
pain  and  suffering  accorded  the  innocent. 
From  that  point  on,  it  won't  take  anybody's 
fairy  god-mother  to  turn  that  mop  into  a 
bright  and  invincible  sword ! 

— Mark  Crane 


Solution  to  puzzle  on  page  40 
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Subject  for  group  discussion  (first  week): 

HOW  CAME  THESE  EVIL  DAYS? 

(Scripture:  Psalm  19) 


•  Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  Make  your  own  list  of  the  causes  of  war:  (a)  wears  in  general,  (b)  this  waf 
in  particular. 

2.  How  many  of  these  (listed  in  Question  1)  could  become  the  causes  of  peace? 

3.  Name  four  great  scientific  advances  of  the  past  seventy-five  years.     Match 
these,  if  you  can,  zmth  four  advances  in  social  welfare  or  world  understanding. 

4.  In  what  ways  can  Christian  principles  influence  (a)  Congress?  (b)  the  United 
Nations?  (c)  the  Axis  Nations?  (d)  the  peace  conference  after  the  war? 

5.  Name  three  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  that  you  believe  would  be  enduring 
foundation  stones  for  a  peaceful  and  brotherly  world. 


•  Resource  Material 

Everyone  knows  about  the  laws  of 
nature.  If  we  throw  a  ball  from  a  win- 
dow it  goes  down,  not  up.  The  sun  rises 
and  sets  at  certain  hours  that  can  be  fore- 
told far  in  advance.  We  assume  an  order- 
ly universe,  trustworthy  and  predictable. 
Those  who  break  nature's  laws  inevitably 
suffer.  Those  who  obey  them  feel  at  home 
in  their  physical  universe. 

How  about  the  universe  we  call  spiritual? 
Are  there  any  laws  there,  or  is  it  all  left 
to  chaos  and  chance?  Slowly,  and  often 
painfully,  mankind  is  learning  that  here 
too  are  laws.  They  are  as  inflexible  as 
any  we  know  of  in  the  world  of  nature. 
Here  too  is  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
"Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap,"  was  the  way  Paul  expressed  it 
in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians.  Long  be- 
fore, the  Prophet  Ezekiel  had  put  it  with 
startling  clarity:  "The  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die."    And  a  present-day  minister, 


A.  Maude  Royden  of  London,  in  her  ser- 
mon "The  Trustworthiness  of  God"  says, 
"We  cannot  break  God's  laws,  but  we  can 
break  ourselves  against  them."  That  is 
what  the  world  seems  to  be  doing  now — 
breaking  itself  against  the  laws  of  God. 

How  Men  Fail  to  Obey  God 

In  itself,  however,  this  is  too  simple  an 
explanation.  It  is  true  to  say  that  the 
present  conflict,  and  the  currents  of  bitter- 
ness that  are  sweeping  through  society, 
are  the  inevitable  result  of  breaking  God's 
laws.  But  we  need  to  examine  as  closely 
as  we  can  the  definite  ways  in  which  men 
have  failed  to  obey  these  demands  of  God's 
laws — demands  which,  if  heeded,  would 
have  kept  the  world  at  peace.  The  task 
of  tracing  down  the  causes  of  war  is  too 
vast  for  us  to  attempt  here.  The  roots*  go 
back  into  the  motives  and  emotions  of  men, 
into  their  traditions,  their  rivalries,  humilia- 
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tions,  triumphs.  The  origins  of  some  of 
the  national  rivalries  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  are  lost  in  the  obscurities  of  medie- 
val if  not  ancient  history.  Add  to  the  in- 
herited rivalries  of  men  the  quest  for  land, 
for  power,  for  wealth,  for  "living  room," 
for  materials,  and  the  inevitable  conflicts 
that  such  imperial  desires  always  bring, 
and  one  has  a  witches'  brew  that  is  suf- 
ficient both  to  explain  and  to  begin  any  war. 

In  their  recent  book  The  Problems  of 
Lasting  Peace,  Herbert  Hoover  and  Hugh 
Gibson  have  compiled  a  list  of  the  forces 
that  they  believe  are  largely  responsible 
for  wars — this  war  or  any  other.  Their 
list  is  as  follows,  the  order  not  necessarily 
according  to  importance  :  ( 1 )  ideologies ; 
(2)  economic  pressures;  (3)  nationalism; 
(4)  militarism;  (5)  imperialism;  (6)  the 
complexes  of  fear,  hate,  and  revenge. 

These  factors  "have  been  in  operation 
unceasingly,  though  in  varying  degrees, 
ever  since  the  dawn  of  recorded  civiliza- 
tion." Yet  the  interesting  fact  about  these 
forces  is  that  most  of  them  may  be  so 
directed  and  channeled  that,  instead  of  lead- 
ing to  war,  they  may  contribute  to  stability 
and  order.  And  at  the  end  of  the  list,  as 
factor  number  7,  a  force  which  along  with 
the  other  six  has  been  influencing  human 
history  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
authors  place  "the  will  to  peace."  If  the 
roots  of  war  are  deep  and  various,  so  are 
the  roots  of  peace. 

"Will  to  Peace"  Fed  by  Faith 

This  "will  to  peace"  has  been  nourished 
chiefly  by  the  Christian  faith.  "The  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  launched  the  transcend- 
ent concept  of  compassion,  of  peace  and 
good  will  among  men  as  a  fundamental  of 
the  Christian  faith.  And  despite  all  his 
violation  of  these  spiritual  concepts,  man 
has  received  from  them  an  undying  inspira- 
tion to  strive  for  peace." 

It  is  a  tangled  skein  that  we  find,  then, 


as  we  search  for  the  factors  which  have 
brought  us  to  this  kind  of  world.  We  see 
the  roots  of  war  intertwined  with  the  roots 
of  peace.  The  same  emotions,  by  a  simple 
redirection,  can  be  turned  in  one  way  or 
in  its  opposite.  Love  of  country,  for  ex- 
ample, can  ennoble  or  it  can  embitter. 
Ideologies  can  lift  or  they  can  crush.  Will 
the  surging  emotions  and  loyalties  of 
groups  and  masses  of  men  be  used  in  the 
sordid  conquests  of  war  or  in  the  nobler 
conquests  of  peace? 

He  Is  Also  the  God  of  History 

This  means  that  the  God  who  is  felt  and 
followed  by  the  individual  must  become 
equally  felt  and  followed  by  society.  Reli- 
gion means  not  only  that  the  heart  of  a 
man  can  find  God  and  be  strengthened  by 
Him  but  that  nations  and  races  and  classes 
of  men  can  receive  direction  for  the  course 
they  should  pursue.  It  is  an  evil  magic 
that  transforms  a  devout,  friendly,  conse- 
crated individual  into  a  selfish,  grasping, 
ruthless  member  of  an  economic  class  or  a 
national  group.  Unless  we  can  break  this 
spell,  which  up  to  now  has  well-nigh  para- 
lyzed the  social  conscience  of  mankind,  we 
are  in  for  many  more  periods  like  the 
tragic  era  through  which  we  now  are 
passing. 

We  are  enabled  to  cast  off  this  evil  spell 
as  we  grow  in  our  awareness  that  the  God 
of  the  individual  is  also  the  God  of  history. 
His  will  is  for  man  in  his  aloneness,  and 
also  for  man  in  his  togetherness.  Ancient 
Israel  was  quite  clear  on  this  point.  A 
covenant  had  been  entered  into  between 
Jehovah  and  His  people,  that  is,  the  nation 
Israel.  He  had  chosen  them.  He  would 
care  for  them,  guide  them,  and  give  to 
them  a  place  of  usefulness  and  power.  To 
be  sure,  Israel's  dreams  were  often  couched 
in  sadly  materialistic  terms.  But  the  center 
of  her  confidence  was  eternally  sound — 
that  God  would  lead  the  nation  and  that 
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all   national   welfare   depended  upon  seek- 
ing and  heeding  the  divine  will. 

In  the  excessive  individualism  of  reli- 
gion today,  we  have  largely  lost  this  con- 
viction that  God  uses  nations  and  people 
in  his  cause.  The  pendulum  must  be 
allowed  to  swing  back,  and  our  faith  be- 
come again  a  belief  that  as  a  nation,  and  as 
a  world,  we  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
One  who  has  ever  been,  and  will  always  be, 
the  God  of  the  nations. 

This  will  not  mean  that  nations  will  no 

I  longer  suffer.  Israel's  history,  punctuated 
with  suffering,  is  evidence  that  the  knowl- 
edge that  God  leads  a  people   is  in  itself 

j  not  enough  to  keep  that  people  from  suffer- 
ing the  consequences  of  their  own  wrong 
choices.     But  the  glory  of  Israel  lay  in  the 

|  fact   that   she    knew   when    she    had    gone 

1  astray;  she  did  not  boast  of  her  wrongs, 
but  repented  of  them ;  and  so  she  never 
lost  her  hold  upon  God. 

The  World  Is  Young  Yet! 

We  feel  that  we  are  far  down  the  page 
of  history,  and  that  the  failure  of  mankind 
to  build  a  better  world  has  become  almost 
too  serious  to  remedy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  at  the  very  beginning  of  his- 
tory. The  scant  five  thousand  years  of 
recorded  history  form  but  a  fraction  of  the 
age  of  our  universe,  and  the  marvel  is  not 
that  man  has  not  gone  farther,  but  that  he 
has  gone  as  far  as  he  has  toward  civilized 
living.  The  trouble  has  been  that  as  we 
have  moved  down  the  centuries  we  have 
gone  off  the  path.  Our  stress  has  become 
increasingly  materialistic.     The  "great  ad- 


vances" heralded  in  the  past  century  have 
been  in  the  realm  of  things,  not  thoughts. 

To  be  sure,  things  are  not  to  be  despised. 
The  physical  setting  of  life,  the  new 
means  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion, the  instruments  by  which  labor  is 
saved  and  life  is  expanded,  have  given  us 
a  pleasant  and  comfortable  world  in  which 
to  live.  Or  it  would  be  such  a  world  if 
we  had  only  kept  abreast  of  this  scientific 
achievement  with  our  inner  attitudes,  our 
loyalties,  our  affections. 

Study  oi  Fraternity  Needed 

Now,  in  the  midst  of  war,  we  wish  that 
more  of  our  strength  and  attention  had 
gone  into  the  discovery  of  how  we  can 
get  along  together,  and  less  into  the  ways 
by  which  life  has  been  made  more  com- 
fortable and  swift.  Part  of'  the  cause  of 
this  war  is  simple  and  criminal  absent- 
mindedness,  so  intense  a  preoccupation 
with  perfecting  our  physical  setting  that 
we  have  given  only  the  fag  end  of  our  at- 
tention to  the  laws  of  justice,  consideration, 
fraternity. 

In  any  case,  we  must  not  lay  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  today  to  God's  doing.  It 
is  the  custom  now  to  speak  of  the  present 
war  as  in  the  nature  of  a  punishment  that 
a  righteous  God  metes  out  to  an  unright- 
eous people.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  true 
that  when  men  break  the  laws  of  an  ethical 
universe  they  pay  the  penalty.  But  that  is 
quite  a  different  matter  from  saying  that 
God,  the  all-righteous  One,  has  brought  on 
as  unrighteous  a  thing  as  war,  in  order 
to  punish  his  people.     A  good  God  cannot 
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do  evil.  It  is  not  God,  but  man,  who  has 
caused  this  war. 

And  man  is  now  called  upon  to  do  some- 
thing nobler  than  clothe  himself  in  sack- 
cloth and  seek  some  ash  heap  on  which  to 
sit  as  a  demonstration  of  his  shame  and 
penitence.  God  wants  men  to  resolve  with 
all  their  hearts  that  they  will  henceforth 
center  their  attention  and  their  strength 
upon  those  things  which  will  make  peace 
inevitable.  For  as  it  is  true  with  regard 
to  evil,  that  "whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap,"  so  is  it  true  re- 
gardening  to  good.  You  cannot  sow  hatred 
and  reap  peace ;  you  will  reap  war,  always. 
But  you  can  sow  good  will,  and  reap  peace, 
always. 

For  many  months  during  this  war  there 
has  been  published  in  England  a  leaflet 
called  The  Christian  News-Letter,  edited 
by  J.  H.  Oldham.  In  the  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 11,  1942,  the  editor  quotes  an  article 
that  had  appeared  a  few  days  before  in 
the  London  Sunday  Chronicle,  which  the 
newspaper  had  acclaimed  as  "straight 
thinking  and  hard  hitting  in  this  nation's 
diplomacy."  The  article  was  written  by 
General  J.  F.  C.  Fuller,  and  included  the 
following  passage:  "This  world  we  live  in 
is   not  a   milk  and  bun   shop,  a  potential 


El  Dorado  or  a  glorified  kindergarten. 
What,  then,  is  it?  It  is  a  thieves'  den  in 
which  the  violent  survive  and  the  submis- 
sive succumb.  In  it  two  things  predomi- 
nate— you  grab  or  you  are  grabbed.  That 
I  can  knock  you  down  and  that  you  can 
knock  me  down  is  the  supreme  fact  in  his- 
tory. Grab,  grabbing,  grabbed — in  these 
three  words  are  condensed  ninety  per  cent 
of  world  history,  and  in  war  the  other  ten 
per  cent  doesn't  count" 

You  ask  the  causes  of  war?  There  they 
are — in  words  like  these,  in  the  desire  for 
power  like  this,  in  the  confident  trust  in 
violence  which  this  passage  expresses.  By 
such  words  the  world  would  be  condemned, 
forever,  to  bloodshed,  hatred  and  war. 

Dr.  Oldham  makes  vigorous  protest 
against  what  he  terms  "this  crooked  think- 
ing." He  writes:  "It  is  unhappily  true 
that  history  is  in  large  measure  a  record 
of  war,  conquest,  robbery,  and  exploitation. 
.  .  .  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  essence 
of  civilization,  in  contrast  with  barbarism, 
consists  in  man's  unending  effort  to  estab- 
lish law  and  justice,  harmony  and  peace." 

There  we  have  the  issue.  Not  only  the 
world  of  our  time,  but  the  world  of  the 
coming  centuries,  waits  to  see  how  we 
make  our  choice. 


'P<U4<zye4  jot  TVee&day  Study ««— _ 

Monday.  Psalm  9:15-20.  Here  is  a  humbling  reminder  that  over  all  the  nations 
there  is  one  Sovereign  and  Judge. 

Tuesday.  Psalm  33:8-22.  A  nation  can  be  blessed  even  as  an  individual  can  be. 
By  God's  counsel,  the  peoples  learn  the  path  they  are  to  take. 

Wednesday.  Isaiah  24:1-6.  This  is  a  vivid  and  tragic  picture  of  God's  judg- 
ment upon  the  nations.  Isaiah  sees  this  to  be  the  penalty  upon  those  who  have 
"transgressed  the  laws,  .  .  .  broken  the  everlasting  covenant." 

Thursday.  Isaiah  26:1-7.  Men  and  nations  alike  are  kept  in  "perfect  peace"  as 
they  center  their  minds,  their  desires  and  their  ambitions  upon  God. 

Friday.  Galatians  6:6-10.  Here  is  the  law  of  spiritual  cause  and  effect,  as  truly 
operative  as  any  law  of  the  physical  universe. 

Saturday.  Matthew  7:24-29.  When  society  crumbles,  it  is  because  the  founda- 
tions are  faulty.    A  foundation  is  available,  however,  which  is  as  sturdy  as  a  rock. 
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FOR      THE      SECOND      WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 


«OF  ONE  BLOOD  .  .  .  ALL  NATIONS" 

(Scripture:  Acts  17:22-28) 

Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  Imagine  yourself  a  native  of  China  or  India,  reading  a  newspaper  account  of 
a  lynching  in  the  United  States.  What  would  be  your  comment  on  the  state  of 
religion  in  this  country? 

2.  Should  there  be  any  "subject  people"  even  temporarily?    Permanently? 

3.  Think  of  some  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  colored  races.  Look  up  their  stories. 
For  example,  Roland  Hayes,  George  Washington  Carver,  Marian  Anderson;  or 
abroad,  Kagawa,  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Gandhi. 

4.  Which  teachings  of  Jesus  strike  most  surely  at  the  roots  of  race  prejudice? 

5.  Meditate  on  what  it  means  to  believe  in  a  God  of  all  mankind.  WJwt  will  it 
mean  in  your  own  life?    In  international  affairs? 


•  Resource  Material 

In  the  autumn  of  1941,  not  long  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  writer,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Leber,  was  visiting  certain 
countries  in  the  Far  East  in  the  interests 
of  foreign  missions.  Riding  in  a  ricksha 
in  Singapore,  looking  at  the  sweaty  back 
of  the  Chinese  who  pulled  it,  I  wondered 
what  was  going  on  in  his  mind.  He  be- 
longed to  the  colored  race,  I  to  the  white. 
Between  us  there  seemed  to  be  an  impene- 
trable veil.  It  was  more  than  a  veil  of 
language,  important  as  that  was.  It  was 
the  difference  in  race,  the  sense  that  each 
belonged  to  a  different  world — and,  for  the 
white  man,  the  feeling  that  he  was  on  the 
routside  looking  in. 

This  sense  of  being  "outside"  was  im- 
pressed upon  us  as  we  traveled  for  many 
weeks  through  the  Orient,  India  and 
Africa.  The  vast  world  of  color — brown, 
yellow,  black — seems  to  have  a  certain 
silent  unity  and  understanding  that  the 
white  man  cannot  share.     He  is  distinctly 


in  the  minority.  He  is  imported,  not  in- 
digenous. He  is  an  exotic,  not  a  native 
plant. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  he  is  so  often 
oblivious  to  this  fact.  He  feels  that  he 
belongs,  and  more  than  that,  that  he  pos- 
sesses. He  cannot  escape  from  the  convic- 
tion that  he  is  the  superior  of  any  colored 
man— -yellow,  brown,  or  black — who  has 
ever  lived.  Even  when  he  serves  men  of 
these  other  races  he  remains  convinced  of 
his  superiority.  He  loves  men  of  other 
races,  but  expects  them  to  stay  "in  their 
place." 

Recently,  however,  the  white  man  has 
begun  to  be  concerned  regarding  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  world  of  color.  He  wonders 
if,  in  all  its  vastness  and  inscrutability,  it 
may  not  be  engaged  in  a  great  conspiracy 
against  him  and  all  his  kind.  He  talks 
of  the  "rising  tide  of  color"  in  accents  of 
alarm.  He  begins  to  feel  that  a  clash  of 
the   races   is   inevitable  in   the   not-distant 
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future.  In  semipanic  he  looks  back  over 
his  history,  personal  and  social,  and  repents 
of  the  times  of  prejudice  against  the  colored 
people  of  which  he  and  his  white  colleagues 
have  been  guilty. 

Widening  the  Tragic  Gulf 

Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  single 
factor  has  been  so  effective  in  binding  the 
colored  races  into  a  unity  as  the  white 
man's  prejudice  against  them  all.  Leaving 
Singapore,  we  flew  to  Penang  in  time  for 
luncheon.  An  incident  there  illustrated 
with  tragic  clarity  the  gulf  between  the 
races.  We  had  walked  up  a  long  pier  from 
the  float  to  the  little  restaurant.  As  we 
returned,  at  the  head  of  the  pier  there 
stood  a  Malay  soldier,  making  certain  that 
no  one  returned  to  the  plane  who  had  not 
come  in  on  it.  A  tall  white  officer,  com- 
plete with  stick,  attached  himself  to  the 
group  and  started  to  walk  past  the  sentry. 
He  was  accosted  and  was  asked  to  show 
his  credentials.  Whereupon  he  turned 
savagely  upon  the  little  brown  man,  shout- 
ing, "You  ought  to  know  who  I  am  by 
now,"  and  walked  on  out  the  pier,  leaving 
the  soldier  chagrined  and  futile.  This  was 
his  reward  for  doing  what  he  had  been 
told  to  do.  As  the  Japanese  were  pound- 
ing down  Malaya  and  into  Penang,  one 
wondered  which  side  this  sentry  would 
be  on! 

Or  again,  a  group  of  girls  at  a  college 
in  India,  attractively  garbed  in  their  color- 
ful saris,  wanted  to  ask  us  questions  about 
America.  One  of  the  first  was,  "Why  do 
Indian  students  who  go  to  the  United 
States  have  so  unhappy  a  time?"  And  to 
our  protestations  that  we  did  not  believe 
this  to  be  the  case,  they  arrayed  a  con- 
siderable body  of  evidence  regarding  ex- 
clusion of  their  friends  from  hotels  and 
restaurants  in  America.  It  makes  any 
Indian  think  twice  before  accepting  an 
offer  to  study  in  America.     Nor  can  we, 


from  this  distance,  realize  the  extent  of 
the  wound  opened  in  India,  as  well  as  in 
the  Far  East,  by  the  Oriental  Exclusion 
Act  of  1924.  We  shall  never  be  able  to 
measure  the  damage  caused  by  that  action. 

Looking  at  the  situation  now  that  it  is 
so  late,  we  realize  that  the  bridges  which 
will  join  race  to  race  must  be  stronger 
than  those  which  our  commerce  and  di- 
plomacy have  constructed.  Such  bridges 
are  quickly  bombed  and  easily  destroyed 
by  the  war.  If  one's  approach  to  an  Ori- 
ental nation  or  people  is  in  terms  of  what 
can  be  obtained  from  it — whether  oil,  teak, 
tin,  rubber  or  cheap  labor — one  camiot 
expect  that  there  will  be  formed  any  strong 
or  lasting  tie. 

That  is  why  such  credit  must  be  and  is 
being  paid  to  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
these  lands.  For  here  are  white  people 
who  have  gone  with  a  different  approach. 
Their  question  is  not  what  they  can  get 
but  what  they  can  give.  They  do  not  say, 
"We  want  your  oil,"  but  rather,  "We  want 
your  hearts."  And  the  bridges  that  Chris- 
tian missionaries  have  built  across  these 
national  and  racial  gulfs  still  stand — and 
always  will.  They  cannot  be  bombed. 
If  one  wants  to  be  ushered  into  the  true 
life  of  Thailand,  India,  the  Cameroun,  he 
will  find  no  doorway  so  certain  as  that 
which  the  missionaries  have  opened. 

The  Church  Can  Point  the  Way 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  world  of 
the  future  cannot  be  measured,  but  its 
nature  seems  evident.  It  means  that  the 
Church  will  be  in  a  unique  position  to 
outline  the  way  in  which  the  races  may  de- 
velop their  life  together.  The  Church, 
over  the  world,  has  trained  what  might 
be  called  "experts  in  understanding."  They 
have  the  technique,  the  desire,  the  per- 
sistence— and,  most  of  all,  the  Leader. 

To  a  world  that  has  lost  its  capacity  to 
achieve   unity,   the    Church   can  point  the 
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way.  Is  this  boasting?  Or  is  it  the  solid 
truth,  never  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  now,  when  even  across  enemy  lines 
the  Orientals  think  with  affection  of  their 
Christian  colleagues  and  the  white  Chris- 
tians pray  for  their  brethren  now  barred 
from  their  fellowship?  The  underlying 
world  structure,  which  is  the  Christian 
Church,  nowhere  has  its  significance  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  in  this  problem, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  our  time,  of  finding 
a  new  relationship  between  the  races. 

"Superiority"  Complex  Must  Go 

This  relationship  must  be  as  partner  to 
partner,  equal  to  equal.  This  is  true  for 
many  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  the  West- 
ern world  is  at  the  moment  in  no  position 
to  claim  spiritual  superiority  over  the 
Eastern,  or  the  white  over  the  colored. 

When  Dr.  Leber  and  the  writer  were  in 
Lagos,  in  Nigeria,  we  went  to  the  Christ- 
mas Day  service  in  the  cathedral,  where 
an  African  leader  was  preaching.  He 
spoke  of  the  shock  and  sadness  felt  by  mis- 
sionary lands  at  seeing  the  countries  from 
which  the  missionaries  had  come  engaged 
in  hatred  and  war.  N 

Fortunately,  the  Africans  are  able  to  dis- 
entangle Christianity  from  "Christian  civi- 
lization." They  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  know  that  the  Western  world 
has  little  if  anything  to  teach  them  of 
spiritual  value,  but  that  Christianity  has 
everything  to  teach  them.  The  loss  of 
prestige  that  the  white  world  has  suffered 
as  a  result  of  the  war  is  matched  by  a  new 
awareness  that  for  both  white  and  colored 
there  is  but  one  Saviour  and  King. 

The  credentials  which  any  missionary 
must  carry  hereafter  are  not  of  his  white 
race  or  his  Western  citizenship,  but  rather 
of  his  own  integrity  and  faith.  The  Chris- 
tian leadership  of  the  national  churches  is 
showing  new  power,  and  partly  as  a  result 
of  this  disillusionment  with  Western  Chris- 


tianity. We  are  reminded  that  the  out- 
standing delegation  at  the  Madras  Con- 
ference was  the  Chinese.  To  visit  the  mis- 
sions in  the  Cameroun  and  to  feel  the 
responsiveness  with  which  the  African 
Christians  receive  the  Gospel  is  to  be  per- 
suaded that  much  of  the  new  and  fresh 
leadership  in  world  Christianity  is  to  come 
from  the  new  nations  which  are  colored 
nations. 

The  casual  pride  with  which  we  take  our 
faith  will  defeat  us,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  the  renaissance  of  Western  Chris- 
tianity depends  upon  the  coming  of  "mis- 
sionaries" from  the  East. 

Here  in  the  United  States  Christian 
people  face  their  greatest  opportunity  in 
the  problem  of  interracial  brotherhood. 
The  way  in  which  the  white  and  Negro 
races  live  together  in  America  is  likely  to 
be  a  standard  for  the  relationship  for  the 
races  throughout  the  world.  Every  lynch- 
ing in  America  sends  a  shudder  through 
the  whole  world  of  color.  Every  achieve- 
ment in  American  race  relationships  gives 
hope  and  courage  to  this  same  world. 

Our    Greatest   Single    Task 

The  problem  of  prejudice  is  one  with 
which  our  nation,  and  especially  the  indi- 
vidual Christians  in  it,  must  struggle  with 
all  their  strength.  For  prejudice  is  blind 
and  vicious.  It  pays  no  attention  to  talents 
or  character.  It  insists  that,  regardless  of 
ability  or  integrity,  one  race  is  superior 
to  another  because  of  the  accident  of  birth. 
So  the  Gentile  condemns  the  Jew,  the  white 
the  black,  on  the  basis  only  of  race  or 
color,  regardless  of  any  ethical  or  profes- 
sional talents  or  lack  of  them. 

This  is  the  greatest  single  task  before 
our  land  today — the  lifting  of  this  blanket 
of  prejudice  that  smothers  our  common 
life. 

We  shall  not  begin  to  lift  it  simply  by 
"brotherhood  weeks"  or  tolerance  posters. 
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We  shall  not  lift  it  until  prejudice  is  re- 
garded not  simply  as  a  mistake  but  as  a 
sin.  It  is  an  insult  Mot  only  to  man  but  to 
God.  It  is  a  failure  in  one's  relation  to 
him,  a  denial  of  his  will  and  nature.  Far 
more  than  being  a  violation  of  human 
fraternity,  it  is  an  attack  upon  God's  love 
and  Fatherhood. 

Peter  the  apostle,  in  his  vision  of 
clean  and  unclean  meats,  was  shaken  out 
of  his  narrow  prejudice  against  the  Gentiles 
by  the  clear-cut  words,  "What  God  hath 
cleansed,  make  not  thou  common."  It  is 
God  alone  who  can  change  us  here. 

The  Nazi  persecution  of  the  Jews  has 
for  years  aroused  the  horror,  opposition 
and  pity  of  people  all  over  the  world,  not 
least  among  the  Christians  in  the  United 
States.  By  all  our  powers  we  must  con- 
demn it.  Yet  it  is  easier  to  condemn 
prejudice  abroad  than  to  see  and  heal  the 
prejudice  in  one's  own  land,  especially  in 
our  own  hearts.  It  is  written  of  Catherine 
of  Siena  that  "her  sense  of  unity  with  her 


fellow  men  lies  deeper  than  any  theory  of 
brotherhood."  The  achievement  of  that 
sense  of  unity  is  the  unique  task  of  our 
Christian  faith. 

We  cannot  gainsay  the  fact  of  race. 
We  are  of  different  colors  and  tempera- 
ments. The  problem  is  how  to  recognize, 
and  even  help  to  develop,  the  racial  aware- 
ness, and  yet  to  prevent  the  fissures  from 
opening  between  the  races  which  eventu- 
ally become  too  wide  to  be  bridged.  Racial 
pride  is  a  good  thing;  racial  prejudice  is  a 
cruel  and  destructive  thing.  We  need  not 
wipe  out  the  pride  in  order  to  destroy  the 
prejudice.  Words  like  "democracy"  and 
"liberty"  have  no  meaning  unless  they  apply 
to  all. 

It  is  the  opportunity  of  Christians  to 
show  in  ever-fuller  detail  what  they  have 
already  begun :  namely,  the  unbroken  and 
unbreakable  oneness  that  all  men  have  in 
Christ.  This  fact,  and  the  pattern  of  life 
which  is  being  built  upon  it,  provide  the 
world  with  its  chief  hope  for  years  to  come. 
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Monday.  Psalm  67.  A  vibrant  hymn  of  praise  on  the  part  of  all  the  peoples 
of  earth.    God's  blessing  and  guidance  is  upon  them  all. 

Tuesday.  Jonah,  ch.  4.  Jonah  was  angry  with  Jehovah  for  being  so  gracious 
and  compassionate.  He  wanted  the  Ninevites  to  be  destroyed,  and  Jehovah  was  too 
"slow  to  anger."  Often  men  wish  that  they  could  sustain  their  prejudices  by  their 
religion. 

Wednesday.  Acts  10:1-16.  In  this  strange  vision  Peter  was  made  ready  for 
the  request  to  welcome  into  Christian  fellowship  an  outsider.  His  refusal  to  eat 
unclean  meat  is  symbolic  of  his  prejudice  against  any  who  were  not  Jews. 

Thursday.  Acts  10:17-35.  Peter  acts  with  characteristic  dispatch,  and  goes  to 
baptize  Cornelius,  the  Gentile  leader  of  the  Italian  band.  Ever  after  Peter  was  to 
act  on  the  truth  that  "God  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 

Friday.  John  17:19-26.  The  motto  of  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federa- 
tion is  drawn  from  this  passage :  Ut  Omnes  Unum  Sint,  "That  they  may  all  be 
one."    It  is  the  prayer  of  Jesus.    It  is  the  task  of  his  followers. 

Saturday.  Luke  10:25-37.  This  familiar  and  beautiful  parable  is  given  added 
point  by  the  fact  that  the  one  who  "showed  mercy"  was  a  Samaritan  whose  fellow 
countrymen  had  refused  lodging  to  Jesus  and  His  disciples. 
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FOR   THE   THIRD   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 

NATIONALISM— PAGAN  OR  CHRISTIAN? 

(Scripture:  Matthew  22:15-22) 

•  Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  Without  losing  the  best  aspects  of  nationhood,  could  a  country  leave  to  inter- 
national decision  (a)  its  tariff  policy?  (b)  its  immigration  policy?  (c)  its  military 
strength?  (d)  its  right  to  declare  war? 

2.  Can  we  have  permanent  peace  in  a  world  of  "sovereign"  nations? 

3.  To  what  extent  can  Christian  principles  be  considered  in  formulating  a  nation's 
policy  toward  other  nations?  How  zvould  you  answer  the  charge  that  to  bring  in 
such  principles  is  "unrealistic"? 

4.  Most  of  our  coins  bear  the  motto  "In  God  We  Trust."    Do  we? 

5.  In  our  Scripture  for  this  lesson,  Jesus  leaves  it  to  the  individual  conscience  to 
decide  which  things  arc  Caesar's  and  which  are  God's.  What  matters  do  you  feel 
the  State  should  not  touch? 


•  Resource  Material 

Most  people  have  read  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  story  The  Man  Without  a  Country. 
It  is  the  story  of  Philip  Nolan,  who  was 
punished  by  having  his  wish  granted. 
Cursing  his  native  land,  he  said  he  never 
wanted  to  hear  of  the  United  States  again. 
From  that  time  forth  he  was  deprived  of 
contact  with  his  country.  As  his  ship 
came  to  its  home  port  he  was  transferred 
to  another  outward  bound,  his  newspapers 
were  clipped  so  that  no  mention  of  the 
United  States  was  made  in  them,  and  from 
the  conversation  of  his  friends  all  refer- 
ence to  this  country  was  omitted.  He  died 
a  forlorn  and  lonely  man  and  his  epitaph 
was,  "He  loved  his  country  as  no  other 
man  has  loved  her.  but  no  man  deserved 
less  at  her  hands." 

Love  of  country  is  one  of  the  noblest 
impulses  of  the  human  spirit.  It  has  called 
forth  the  finest  in  courage  and  sacrifice. 
Ambassador  Grew,  who  returned  from 
Japan  on  the  repatriation  ship  Gripshohn, 


tells  in  his  Report  from  Tokyo  of  the  day 
when  at  last,  nine  months  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  he  and  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans came  home.  "Never  before  has  my 
native  land  looked  to  me  so  beautiful  as 
on  that  August  morning.  Never  before 
has  a  home-coming  meant  so  much.  .  .  .  We 
had  eighteen  thousand  miles  to  cover  and 
seventy  days  in  all  before  we  should  pass 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Har- 
bor and  repeat  to  ourselves,  with  tears 
pouring  down  many  a  face:, 

"  'Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  I'  " 

No  one  can  ride  across  the  United 
States,  passing  the  mountains,  plains,  farm 
lands,  inland  seas,  without  a  deep  stirring 
of  soul  and  a  flare  of  pride  at  being  a 
citizen  of  so  majestic  and  beautiful  a  land. 
It  is  so  with  the  citizens  of  every  country, 
large  or  small.  There  is  something  about 
patriotism    so    outgoing,    so    selfless,    that 
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love  of  country  has  always  been  inter- 
twined with  other  deep  emotions  and  has 
often  been  closely  linked  with  man's  reli- 
gious faith. 

Yet  this  beautiful  sentiment  can  go  badly 
wrong.  It  can  become  so  narrow,  so  blind, 
so  absorbed  in  national  progress  and 
power,  that  human  life  is  harmed  rather 
than  helped  by  it.  Members  of  one  na- 
tion can  so  exult  in  their  own  achievements 
that  they  are  completely  oblivious  to  the 
achievements  of  other  nations,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  needs  of  the  others. 

The  words  of  Stephen  Decatur  are  car- 
ried at  the  masthead  of  a  large  daily  news- 
paper :  "Our  country !  In  her  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  may  she  always  be  in 
the  right ;  but  our  country,  rig^ht  or  wrong !" 
This  slogan,  on  the  surface  so  inspiring, 
would  make  the  nation  the  ultimate  judge 
of  all  right  and  all  wrong,  and  every  citizen 
would  surrender  his  conscience  to  the  State, 
for  no  larger  loyalty  could  possibly  be 
allowed. 

Noble  Action   for  Ignoble   Ends 

Thus  in  defense  of  a  worthy  cause — 
namely,  the  nation — men  can  deny  a  cause 
which  is  still  nobler:  namely,  the  cause  of 
humanity.  Across  the  pages  of  history  is 
written  the  tragedy  of  noble,  sacrificial 
action  on  behalf  of  the  power  and  prestige 
and  often  the  plunder  of  nations. 

The  modern  world  has  been  shocked  by 
the  renewal  of  totalitarianism  in  certain 
nations.  Men  thought  that  had  been  left 
behind  with  the  Caesars  or  at  least  with 
Louis  XIV  who  said,  "I  am  the  State." 
Under  totalitarianism  man's  life  is  valued 
chiefly  in  relation  to  what  he  can  give  the 
nation.  He  is  controlled,  trained,  directed 
always  toward  the  aims  of  the  State.  The 
State  may  be  centered  in  one  man,  as  in 


Louis,  or  in  a  party,  like  National  Social- 
ism in  Germany  or  the  Communist  Party 
in  Russia.  But  however  centered,  this  ex- 
altation of  the  nation  means  that  the  lives 
of  all  citizens  are  of  importance  only  in 
proportion  to  their  usefulness  to  the  State 
of  which  they  are  willing  or  unwilling 
members. 

"Nation  Idolatiy"  Contagious 

Nor  dare  we  assume  that  this  "nation 
worship"  will  always  be  confined  to  the 
countries  labeled  "totalitarian."  It  is  a 
contagious  disease,  and  others  catch  it  too. 
In  wartime  this  trend  is  inevitable  and  al- 
most irresistible.  Beginning  with  military 
conscription  while  the  country  was  still  at 
peace,  the  movement  toward  extreme  na- 
tionalism has  grown  apace.  Orders  regard- 
ing food  and  fuel,  travel,  news  releases  and 
many  other  matters  are  being  issued  and 
accepted  with  or  without  action  by  Con- 
gress. And  even  if  Congress  did  act  and 
these  restrictions  were  passed  with  its  full 
approval,  the  current  would  be  in  the  same 
direction — a  yielding  up  of  individual  rights 
to  a  state  that  lays  claim  to  all  the  strength 
and  substance  its  citizens  possess. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  voices  being 
raised  to  warn  our  country  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  justification  for  these  acts  in 
time  of  war,  they  must  cease  when  the 
war  is  over,  or  we  shall  have  a  different 
and  less  democratic  America  than  we  have 
known.  The  late  Huey  Long  said  many 
unwise  things,  but  one  showed  great  aware- 
ness of  how  subtly  this  move  toward  totali- 
tarianism could  come.  He  said,  "When 
Fascism  comes  to  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  called  'democracy.' " 

Extreme  nationalism  has  met  its  strong- 
est opposition  in  the  Christian  Church,  or 
perhaps  more  accurately,  in  the  Christian 
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conscience.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Christian  is  not  a  good  citizen  of  his  nation. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  far  more  to  give 
his  nation  than  he  could  give  were  he  not 
a  Christian.  The  better  Christian  a  per- 
son is,  the  better  American  he  will  be. 

This  is  true  even  though  the  immediate 
situation  may  seem  otherwise.  These  are 
times  when  a  Niemoeller  must  stand  out, 
for  conscience's  sake,  against  the  tyranny 
and  brutality  of  the  party  governing  his 
land.  We  say  he  is  a  better  citizen  be- 
cause he  is  so  courageous  a  Christian. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  courage  of  the 
Norwegian  bishops. 

In  spite  of  temporary  irritations  that 
arise  when  a  situation  produces  tension 
between  the  country  and  the  Christian  con- 
science, we  know  that  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  was  on  sound  ground 
when  it  declared  that  "God  alone  is  Lord 
of  the  conscience."  The  Christian  who 
brings  his  full-blooded  Christian  faith  and 
loyalty  to  his  country  is  doing  the  very 
best  thing  that  he  can  do. 

Mating  Christianity  Count 

A  "Christian  citizen"  means  something 
more  than  just  a  Christian  who  happens 
to  be  a  citizen  of  this  or  any  country.  It 
means  that  his  faith  operates  in  his  relation- 
ships to  city  and  country  and  world.  He 
tries  to  influence  life  so  that  it  will  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  Christian  goal  and 
standard.  He  intends  it  to  be  a  factor  in 
the  decisions  made  and  the  actions  taken 
by  the  land  of  which  he  is  a  loyal  part. 

If  we  are  to  have  what  we  call  a  Chris- 
tian nation — and  we  like  to  think  that  our 
land  is  that — it  will  mean  that  there  must 
steadily  be  exerted  upon  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  America  an  influence  that  is  Chris- 
tian.    A  Christian,  nation  means  not  only 


one  with  a  good  background,  as  ours  is 
when  we  retell  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  who  here  found  what  they  sought — 
freedom  to  worship  God ;  it  also  means  a 
nation  that  is  animated  and  dominated  all 
the  while  by  Christian  motives  and  desires. 
How  is  this  to  be  true  unless  Christian 
people  in  each  generation  bring  their  con- 
viction to  bear  upon  the  policies  made  by 
the  leaders  of  their  land? 

Can  Carry  "Separation"  Too  Far 

We  must  keep  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  so  far  as  structure  is  concerned ; 
we  do  not  want  a  State  Church  or  a  State- 
favored  Church;  neither  do  we  want  State 
and  Church  so  separated  that  Christian 
people,  as  Christians,  are  not  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  or  do  with  the  tone  and 
quality  of  the  life  of  their  land.  There 
ought  to  be  no  such  separation  as  far  as 
influence  is  concerned.  Christians  are  to 
bring  their  choicest  gifts  of  faith  and  ideals 
and  present  them  to  their  country. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
(U.  S.  A.)  General  Assembly  in  Milwau- 
kee in  May,  1942,  when  Francis  B.  Sayre, 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Philippines, 
spoke  to  almost  a  thousand  guests  at  a 
breakfast  conference,  he  said  very  little 
about  the  war,  or  about  the  Philippines,  or 
about  America.  But  he  said  a  great  deal 
about1  the  importance  of  faith  in  our  times. 
Each  section  of  his  address  closed  with  a 
resounding  call  that  was  the  more  urgent 
because  of  the  experiences  through  which 
he  had  so  recently  passed. 

If  one  seeks  for  a  word  that  sums  up  the 
best  gift  that  the  Christian  can  give  to  his 
nation,  it  is  "selflessness."  It  is  the  volun- 
tary, not  compulsory,  giving  of  oneself  to 
a  greater  cause.  No  common  life  can  be 
built  up  if  men  want  to  turn  all'  aspects  of 
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their  life  to  their  own  profit  and  progress. 
We  know  that  for  a  healthy  community 
the  self  must  be  submerged  to  the  higher 
good.    So  with  the  group  or  race. 

Our  greatest  problem  in  this  country  is 
to  keep  special  groups,  class  and  racial  or- 
ganizations working  within  the  framework 
of  the  whole,  counting  the  whole  greater 
than  the  parts.  The  Christian  moves  on, 
beyond  the  individual  and  the  race  or 
economic  group,  to  say  that  there  is  a 
selflessness  that  the  nation  too  must  show. 
He  asks  his  own  nation  to  show  it.  This 
is  distinctly  and  basically  Christian.  No 
one  else  would  think  of  expecting  a  nation 
to  live  for  anything  except  its  own  prestige 
and  power.  The  Christian  keeps  insisting 
that  his  nation  must  live  for  the  world. 
This  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  at 
the  moment. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  learning  by  the 
hard  laws  of  economics  that  self-sufficiency 
is  not  only  anti-Christian  but  anti-rational. 
It  will  not  work.  No  nation  can  live  to 
itself.     To  the  nation,  as  to  the  individual, 


the  words  of  Jesus  are  eminently  true, 
"Whosoever  would  be  first  among  you, 
shall  be  servant  of  all." 

This,  then,  is  the  next  great  step  ahead 
in  international  relations.  The  ideal  of 
man  existing  for  his  fellow  man  must 
cover  the  world,  all  nations  being  bound 
to  it. 

Some  men  say  this  is  absurd.  Yet  the 
Christian,  willing  to  be  called  naive  and 
even  idiotic,  insists  that  this  is  the  law  of 
life  and  the  rule  of  progress.  It  is  im- 
portant now  when  there  is  danger  that  our 
land  will  think  of  its  future  in  terms  of 
empire.  We  must  beware  of  that  tempta- 
tion. While  the  temptation  is  before  us, 
we  as  Christians  must  proclaim  that  as  the 
individual  loses  himself  in  the  group,  and 
the  group  in  the  nation,  so  also  the  nation 
must;  lose  itself,  must  make  itself  the  serv- 
ant of  all  mankind.  Then  love  of  country 
will  find  its  true  fulfilment  as  it  leads  men 
on  to  offer  themselves  and  their  nations  to 
humanity's  common  cause  of  progress  and 
of  peace. 


tpa44#fe4>  fan,  Wee&cCzy  Stctclef 


Monday.  Psalm  46.  It  is  when  nations  exalt  themselves  that  wars  come.  When 
God  is  exalted,  "He  maketh  wars  to  cease." 

Tuesday.  Isaiah  33:1-6,  20-22.  The  nation  is  strong  in  proportion  to  its  reli- 
gious faith.  Verses  20-22  give  a  picture  of  the  reign  of  peace  that  comes  to  a 
people  when  Jehovah  is  their  sovereign. 

Wednesday.  Galatians  6:1-5.  These  words,  intended  for  individuals,  apply  also 
to  nations.  Here  the  paradox  of  self  versus  service  is  resolved.  Bear  the  burdens 
of  others,  and  bear  your  own. 

Thursday.  Luke  23:1-7.  "Perverting  our  nation" — that  was  the  strongest  charge 
the  rulers  could  make.  How  readily  this  charge  has  been  made  through  history, 
and  today. 

Friday.  John  18:33-40.  In  this  dramatic  scene  in  which  Jesus  stands  before 
Pilate,  we  have  the  conflict  between  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ.    Can  he  be  crowned  "Lord  of  all"? 

Saturday.  Revelation  11 :15.  The  vision  of  the  time  when  all  kingdoms  shall  be 
under  Christ's  rule.  The  "great  voices"  in  heaven  proclaim  it;  millions  of  voices 
on  earth  pray  and  labor  for  that  day. 
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FOR   THE   FOURTH   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WHAT  KIND  OF  PEACE? 

(Scripture:  Isaiah  2:1-4) 

•  Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  How  can  we  keep  from  hatred  in  the  midst  of  war? 

2.  Do*  you  think   the   Church   has  any   business  trying   to  influence  the  peace? 
Explain  your  answer. 

3.  At  what  points  is  an  effective  world  league  or  federation   likely   to   affect 
national  sovereignty? 

4.  What  do  you  think  wilt  be  the  chief  points  of  tension  in  making  the  peace? 

5.  As  American  -opinion  stands  now,  what  kind  of  peace  does  it  favor?     Would 
you  call  this  a  Christian  peace  or  otherwise? 


•  Resource  Material 

The  war  that  is  now  raging  cannot  last 
forever.  Immersed  in  it  as  we  are,  with 
its  influence  touching  every  aspect  of  our 
lives,  we  sometimes  feel  that  it  will  go  on 
and  on  and  that  we  shall  never  again  know 
a  time  when  normal  and  peaceful  activities 
will  prevail.  But  this  mood  of  despair, 
natural  though  it  be,  is  fortunately  not 
substantiated  by  history.  Wars  do  end. 
Through  exhaustion  or  through  victory, 
they  give  way  to  peace.  Sometimes  that 
end  comes  more  swiftly  and  suddenly  than 
men  have  dared  dream.  This  was  true  in 
1918.    It  may  be  true  in  World  War  II. 

Nothing,  then,  is  more  shortsighted  than 
to  wait  until  the  war  is  over  before  pre- 
paring for  peace.  In  the  confused  and 
conflicting  emotions,  personal  and  national, 
that  will  be  unloosed  when  peace  comes,  it 
will  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  think  with 
clarity  about  the  way  the  peace  is  to  be 
maintained.  For  as  mankind  has  discov- 
ered again  and  again,  it  is  one  thing  to 
win  peace  but  quite  another  thing  to  keep 
it.     The  last  peace  was  strong  enough  to 


last  only  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Will  the 
next  peace  be  any  stronger? 

It  is  hard  to  think  about  protecting  peace 
when  all  men's  energies  are  centered  on 
the  waging  of  war.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
who  feel  that  no  discussion  of  postwar 
problems  should  be  permitted  while  the 
war  is  on,  since,  in  their  view,  such  dis- 
cussion distracts  men's  minds  and  hands 
from  the  war  effort. 

How  This  War  Differs 

This  war  differs  from  previous  ones, 
however,  in  the  very  tenacity  with  which 
peace  discussions  will  not  be  silenced. 
Men  are  not  willing  to  go  on  waging  war 
unless  they  have  at  least  a  general  idea  of 
what  the  outcome  will  be,  what  kind  of 
society  will  result.  The  burden  upon  men's 
spirits  today  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  fear  that,  when  the 
world  has  been  bled  white  with  its  warfare, 
there  will  still  be  no  fundamental  accom- 
plishment in  the  field  of  international  un- 
derstanding  and    co-operation,    and   there- 
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fore  that  there  will  be  no  abiding  peace. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  Christian 
Church  should  lead  in  discussing  plans  for 
a  stable  peace.  Christian  people  are  acutely 
aware  of  this  obligation,  and  throughout 
the  Church  groups  are  meeting  to  discuss 
"The  Bases  of  a  Just  and  Durable  Peace." 

This  title  is  the  name  of  a  special  com- 
mission of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  John  Foster 
Dulles.  This  Commission  represents  the 
Protestant  Churches  in  united  concern  and 
work  in  this  field. 

Church  Leaders  Wide  Awake 

The  Church  is  aware  both  of  its  oppor- 
tunity and  of  its  obligation  to  lead  the 
minds  of  its  people,  and  eventually  the 
thought  of  the  world,  into  those  channels 
which  will  eventuate  in  the  kind  of  action 
that  will  outlaw  war  from  society  once 
and  for  all. 

As  one  visualizes  the  peace  conference 
after  this  war,  he  wonders  how  Christian 
principles  can  get  in.  Around  a  great 
table,  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  or  elsewhere, 
the  representatives  of  the  nations  will  be 
sitting.  Each  man  will  represent  a  cer- 
tain group  of  people,  a  certain  limited 
loyalty.  Some  will  represent  nations  that 
for  many  months  have  been  under  the  heel 
of  an  invading  oppressor.  Their  hearts 
will  be  bitter.  They  will  want  revenge. 
Others  will  represent  empires  that  have 
suffered  serious  damage  during  the  war. 
They  will  want  the  empires  restored,  with 
the  boundary  lines  "back  to  normal." 
Others  will  represent  nations  that  have 
fervently  wanted  certain  territories  or  eco- 
nomic privileges  in  areas  which  they  have 
been  coveting  for  a  long  time.  Others 
may  want  the  right  to  introduce  a  certain 
economic  or  political  philosophy  into  seg- 
ments of  the  world's  life  where  it  has  not 
heretofore  been  accepted  or  permitted. 

So  the  minds  and  desires  of  the  delegates 


will  range.  Every  man  for  himself,  argu- 
ing, pleading,  threatening,  cajoling,  bribing, 
in  order  that  his  nation  may  have  what  it 
wants,  in  order  that  his  economic  or  politi- 
cal group  be  given  its  "fair"  deal.  Upon 
the  surface,  all  the  decorum  of  international 
statecraft — and  underneath  revenge,  avarice 
and  the  longing  for  power.  Is  something 
like  this  the  picture  that  comes  to  our 
minds  as  we  think  of  the  peace  conference 
after  this  war?  In  our  hearts,  we  fear 
that  it  will  be  just  so. 

Where  can  the  principles  of  Christ  enter 
into  such  a  gathering?  The  chairs  of  the 
delegates  seem  too  tightly  wedged  together 
to  allow  any  other  to  find  room.  But  some- 
how a  place  must  be  prepared  for  the 
(Christian  spirit.  If  the  peace  settlement  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  these  other  motives, 
another  war  is  as  sure  as  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tides.  How  can  the  Christian  forces 
be  represented  there?  How  can  the  Chris- 
tian conscience  make  its  impact  felt?  How 
can  the  multitudes  who  long  for  a  formula 
that  will  end  war  for  all  time  make  that 
intense  longing  known  and  heeded  by  those 
who  draw  up  the  peace? 

The  Church  at  the  Peace  Table 

We  cannot  tell,  of  course.  We  can  only 
hope  and  pray  and  work  that  Christian 
considerations  will  not  only  be  represented 
but  will  prevail  as  the  peace  is  prepared. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  an  actual  representa- 
tive of  the  Christian  Churches  enrolled  as 
a  delegate  to  the  peace  conference.  Per- 
haps the  Pope  would  represent  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Perhaps  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  would  be  chosen  to  represent 
the  Protestant  world.  Or  perhaps  we  must 
rely  upon  Christian  laymen,  selected  not 
only  because  of  their  skill  in  international 
affairs  but  also  because  of  their  caliber 
and  faith.  There  are  such  men  in  all  the 
Churches  who  combine  practical  realism 
with  high  Christian  idealism.    Through  the 
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right  men,  chosen  as  delegates,  the  stand- 
ards of  Christ  may  be  held  before  the 
conference. 

In  all  probability,  however,  the  only 
way  in  which  Christian  standards  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  conference  will  be 
through  a  Christian  public  opinion,  contin- 
ually bringing  its  influence  to  bear  upon 
those  who  discuss  the  peace.  Reduced  to 
its  fundamentals,  each  peace  delegate  will 
be  doing  what  he  believes  his  nation  wants 
him  to  do.  No  one  would  dare  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  a  sentiment  at  home  that  pressed 
with  relentless  vigor  in  a  certain  direction. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  blame  statesmen,  and 
especially  politicians,  for  maneuvering  na- 
tions into  wars.  True  enough,  many  of 
them  cause  enormous  damage  to  human 
relations.  But  all  statesmen  and  politicians 
have  one  great  fear:  the  public  that  they 
claim  to  represent. 

We  cannot  do  much  to  create  public 
opinion  in  other  lands,  but  we  can  recog- 
nize the  share  each  of  us  has  in  building 
here  in  America  so  vast  and  irresistible  a 
demand  for  a  Christian  peace  that  at  the 
end  of  the  war  our  country's  representatives 
will  find  a  formula  which  expresses  that 
desire  and  that  demand. 

Too   Glib  on   "Christian   Peace" 

We  are  perhaps  too  glib  in  talking  about 
a  "Christian  peace."  It  sounds  like  a  pack- 
age, all  neatly  wrapped,  to  be  taken  off  the 
counter  when  called  for.  No  task  is  more 
intricate,  exacting,  massive,  than  finding 
the  ways  by  which  the  diverse  peoples  of 
earth  may  live  together  without  periodical- 
ly springing  at  one  another's  throats.  It 
takes  men  of  vast  training  and  experience 
to  speak  and  act  with  intelligent  vision 
along  the  line  of  future  world  organization. 
None  of  us  can  know  much  about  the  in- 
tricate details  of  the  world's  involved  life. 

Yet  we  should  not  be  intimidated  by  this 
awareness  of  how  little  we  know.     Many 


times  in  history,  those  who  have  had  the 
best  ideas  have  been  too  timid  to  express 
them,  and  men  with  coarse  ideas,  and  with 
no  inhibitions,  have  rushed  past  them  to 
enthrone  their  sordid  ambitions.  We  can 
never  build  the  kind  of  opinion  that  will 
assure  a  lasting  peace  unless  everyone 
thinks  carefully  about  it  and  then  force- 
fully expresses  what  he  thinks. 

Planks  in  Our  Peace  Platform 

We  can  only  tabulate  here  in  the  briefest 
fashion  some  of  the  factors  that  enter  into 
the  establishing  of  a  Christian  peace. 

1.  It  must  not  be  a  peace  of  revenge. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that 
you  cannot  build  peace  on  hatred.  Many 
people  are  praying  for  peace,  but  are  devel- 
oping hatred  in  their  hearts.  Their  prayer 
will  not  be  answered.  Peace  comes  when 
men  desire  it  with  their  lives  as  well  as 
with  their  lips.  If  one  insists  on  reserving 
the  right  to  hate,  he  means  that  he  re- 
serves the  right  to  make  plans  for  the  next 
war.  As  this  war  goes  on  it  becomes 
harder  and  harder  for  people  to  keep  from 
hatred.  A  hundred  influences — press,  radio, 
conversation — fan  the  flames ;  however,  the 
flames  must  be  put  out,  the  temptation 
must  be  resisted.  Hatred  creates  the  de- 
sire for  vengeance,  and  vengeance  creates 
resentment  among  those  who  suffer  from 
it,  and  there  is  no  more  fertile  soil  for  war 
than  the  bitter  resentment  of  a  nation. 
Unless  we  can  work  the  miracle  of  achiev- 
ing a  peace  without  revenge,  we  shall  not 
have  a  peace  that  will  endure. 

2.  It  must  not  be  a  peace  based  upon 
empire.  The  temptation  will  be,  as  it  has 
always  been,  so  to  rearrange  the  earth's 
territory  and  goods  that  the  strong  shall 
be  able  to  prey  upon  the  weak.  No  nation 
should  win  new  lands  from  this  war. 
There  will  be  the  temptation,  under  the 
cover  Of  a  mandate  or  some  other  tempo- 
rary  arrangement,    to   place   certain    areas 
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within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  a  stronger 
power.  The  building  .of  new  empires,  or 
the  insistence  upon  preserving  intact  old 
empires,  will  be  fruitful  causes  of  another 
war. 

3.  The  concept  of  superior  and  inferior 
peoples  must  be  abolished.  This  will 
take  time,  for  prejudices  die  hard,  but  a 
start  can  be  made  upon  it  at  the  time  the 
peace  is  established.  Even  a  start  would 
come  as  a  great  and  reassuring  testimony 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  West  in  its  relation 
to  the  East.  In  his  address  on  Memorial 
Day,  1942,  Sumner  Welles  said,  "The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  must  be 
guaranteed  to  the  world  as  a  whole — in 
all  oceans  and  on  all  continents."  If  this 
means  anything  it  means  that  equal  oppor- 
tunity, both  political  and  economical,  will 
be  the  right  of  every  person,  everywhere. 
The  nations  of  the  Orient  will  be  watching 
the  peacemakers  to  see  whether  they  be- 
lieve that  the  Four  Freedoms  should  apply 
to  all. 

4.  The  world's  goods  are  to  be  shared 


by  all.  Competition  for  things — food,  fuel, 
raw  materials  of  all  kinds,  precious  stones 
— is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  war.  The 
good  things  of  earth  belong  to  all  the  peo- 
ple who  live  upon  earth.  Knowing  how 
rich  an  earth  we  live  on,  men  will  never 
be  content  to  be  deprived  of  a  fair  share 
in  the  gifts  the  world  produces.  The  soil 
is  truly  international.  "The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,"  but  he  has  made  it  his  gift  to  all 
his  children. 

5.  A  world  federation  will  be  essential, 
in  which  the  nations  may  discuss  their 
problems,  pool  their  resources,  present  their 
claims,  make  their  concessions.  Some  limi- 
tation of  national  sovereignty  is  essential 
for  the  success  of  any  such  organization, 
and  at  this  point  the  nations,  and  Christians 
in  them,  will  be  tested. 

6.  The  spirit  is  more  important  than 
any  organization.  Even  a  poor  structure 
will  succeed  if  men  have  the  will  to  make 
it  a  success.  Here  the  Christian  Church 
can  help  most  by  developing  in  men's  hearts 
the  will  to  succeed  for  peace. 
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Monday.  Psalm  122.  This  is  related  especially  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple, 
but  it  expresses  the  desire  for  peace  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  people,  then  and  now. 

Tuesday.  Isaiah  7:1-9.  The  prophet  tells  King  Ahaz  the  condition  on  which 
he  and  his  kingdom  may  be  established.    It  is  by  faith  in  Jehovah. 

Wednesday.  Isaiah  26:1-7.  Here  is  the  way  to  find  peace,  for  the  individual 
and  also  for  the  righteous  nation.    Can  a  whole  people  thus  fix  its  mind  on  God? 

Thursday.  Isaiah  52:7-10.  Whoever  brings  news  of  peace  is  a  welcome  mes- 
senger. What  wild  joy  there  will  be  when  this  war  ends.  Shall  we  be  able  to 
keep  it? 

Friday.  Maithezv  5:1-12.  "The  peacemakers"  are  given  the  highest  possible 
position.    They  are  called  "sons  of  God."    Do  we  belong  in  that  company? 

Saturday.  Matthew  28:16-20.  The  Great  Commission  will  not  be  fulfilled  until 
all  nations  have  heard  and  followed  the  way  of  Christ.  The  task  of  the  disciple  is 
still  filled  with  difficulty  and  challenge.  The  knowledge  of  Christ's  companionship 
and  support  gives  men  strength  today  to  carry  on  the  crusade  for  a  world  in  which 
His  spirit  of  love  will  prevail. 
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FOR       THE       FIFTH       WEEK      OF       THE       MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WHEN  THE  LIGHTS  GO  ON  AGAIN 

(Scripture:  I  John  1:5-7 ;  b:7-11) 

•  Questions  for  thought  and  discussion: 

1.  How  is  military  life  affecting  those  whom  you  know,  (a)  physically?  (b)  emo- 
tionally? (c)  spiritually? 

2.  With  what  message  and  program  should  the  Church  meet  those  who  return 
from  the  zvar? 

3.  What  will  prevent  a  general  disillusionment  on  the  part  of  both  service  men 
and  civilians  after  the  war?  The  slogans  of  zvar  are  filled  with  idealism.  Will  the 
activities  of  peace  make  good  these  ideals? 

4.  Hozv  can  the  Christian  movement  around  the  world  be  linked  with  the  ex- 
periences that  men  and  women  in  the  services  are  having  overseas? 

5.  It  takes  time  before  zve  can  learn  the  lessons  of  a  world  tragedy  like  ours. 
How  can  the  Church  help  us  to  obtain  a  perspective  on  our  times  and  make  a  true 
judgment  on  these  events?  What  standard  will  we  use  in  sifting  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff? 


•  Resource  Material 

Not  many  months  ago  the  street  corner 
near  which  this  lesson  is  being  written 
was  a  blaze  of  light.  All  night  long  the 
brilliant  rays  from  hotels,  restaurants  and 
street  lamps  kept  the  darkness  from  mak- 
ing itself  known.  Now  the  streets  are  dark 
and  people  move  about  at  night,  subdued 
and  quiet.  So  dim  is  the  lighting  now  that 
people  are  urged  to  wear  white  on  their 
sleeves  lest  they  be  run  down  by  automo- 
biles. Churches  are  changing  their  eve- 
ning services  to  the  afternoon  because  their 
members  will  not  go  out  on  the  streets  in 
the  dimout.  When  night  comes,  many  ac- 
tivities that  before  had  been  regarded  as 
normal  come  to  an  end. 

The  blackout  is  not  only  the  result  of 
war ;  it  is  the  true  symbol  of  war.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  describing  war  than  as 
a  struggle  against  the  light.  It  releases 
forces  that  hate  the  light  and  insist  it  must 
be  put  out.    Sir  Edward  Grey,  standing  at 


his  window  on  that  evening  in  August, 
1914,  when  World  War  I  was  declared, 
said,  "The  lights  are  going  out  all  over 
Europe,  and  they  will  not  be  lighted  again 
in  our  generation."  Had  he  lived  to  see 
this  war,  he  would  have  been  given  graphic 
and  liberal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 
prophetic  words. 

Human  Spirit  in  Somber  Mood 

The  blackout  is  not  only  physical  but 
also  personal.  It  represents  the  somber 
mood  that  has  fallen  upon  the  human  spirit. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  one  of  the  most 
popular  songs  of  our  day  is  that  from 
which  the  title  of  this  lesson  is  taken.  We 
dream  of  the  time  "when  the  lights  go  on 
again  all  over  the  world."  And  come  on 
they  will.  Once  again  ships  will  cross  the 
seas  with  lights  ablaze,  fearing  no  menace 
from  the  deep.  Again  people  will  drive 
along    the    coastal    roads    with    headlights 
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on  full  instead  of  creeping  behind  dim  and 
shrouded  lamps.  Again  the  shades  on  the 
windows  of  homes  will  be  lifted  to  allow 
the  radiance  of  the  hearth  fire  to  cheer  the 
heart  of  the  passerby. 

Can  We  "Retool"  for  Peace? 

The  change  from  a  peace  economy  to  one 
of  war  has  been  made  swiftly  and  almost 
universally.  'Factories  that  have  made 
cars  and  cleaners  are  now  manufacturing 
bullets  and  bombers.  The  amount  of  peace- 
time goods  available  is  becoming  ever 
smaller.  American  industry  has  shown  its 
efficiency  once  again  in  the  speed  with 
which  its  machines  and  plans  have  been 
converted  to  the  uses  of  war. 

But  always  there  is  an  eye  to  the  peace, 
when  again  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
the  products  that  these  machines  were 
meant  to  produce.  They  will  again  have 
to  be  retooled  and  turned  back  to  the  pro- 
duction of  former  days. 

Not  only  will  the  machines  of  industry 
have  to  be  retooled  when  the  peace  comes, 
but  the  human  machine  will  be  required 
to  make  a  similar  adjustment.  It  will  be 
even  more  difficult  than  with  iron  and  steel, 
for  these  yield  to  change  more  easily  than 
do  human  emotions  and  attitudes.  The 
difficulty  that  men  and  women  have  felt 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  war  will  be 
equaled  if  not  surpassed  in  the  problems 
of  adjusting  back  to  peace.  A  letter  from 
a  young  man  recently  inducted  says,  "I 
do  enjoy  the  physical  training  program, 
except  the  commando  tactics  on  how  to 
kill  a  man  unarmed."  War  retools  the 
aims  of  men  so  that  from  persons  to  whom 
the  taking  of  life  is  abhorrent  they  become 
able  and  willing  to  "kill  a  man  unarmed." 

This  cruel  transition  from  peaceful  ways 
to  ways  of  war  will  have  to  be  reversed 
when  the  war  is  over.  That  will  be  hard. 
A  man  coming  back  to  civilian  life,  after 
months  or  years  where  the  taking  of  life 


has  been  his  business,  will  find  it  difficult 
to  regard  civil  law  with  the  same  rever- 
ence that  he  had  before.  That  which  was 
a  virtue  in  wartime  has  become  a  crime 
in  peacetime.  The  adjustment  is  difficult 
for  all,  and  impossible  for  some.  A  society 
has  recently  been  formed  in  an  Eastern 
city  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  from 
homes  such  knives  and  daggers  as  can  be 
spared  "for  the  purpose  of  killing  Japs." 
When  that  mood  takes  control  of  people, 
it  is  not  easily  reversed. 

War  is  a  serious  upheaval  not  only  to 
the  life  of  the  world  but  to  every  individual. 
Many  nervous  breakdowns  are  due  to  the 
transition  from  civilian  to  military  life, 
and  there  have  been  numerous  warnings  in 
magazines  recently  pointing  to  the  need  for 
closer  study  and  care  of  the  emotionally 
maladjusted.  The  releasing  from  service 
of  men  over  thirty-eight  years  of  age  is  an 
indication  that  life,  when  it  has  reached  that 
point,  cannot  adjust  either  physically  or 
otherwise  to  the  demands  of  the  armed 
forces.  "When  the  lights  go  on  again" 
there  will  be  millions  of  people,  soldiers 
and  civilians  alike,  for  whom  the  war  has 
been  so  soul-shaking  an  experience  that 
they  will  grope  their  way  for  a  time  until 
they  find  a  solid  foundation  in  the  new  life. 

How  Men  Are  Being  Changed 

The  changes  that  will  have  taken  place 
in  the  lives  of  those  most  heavily  burdened 
by  the  war  will  differ  widely.  The  men 
who  come  home  will  be  changed  in  body, 
some  made  stronger,  some  wounded  in 
battle,  some  diseased  either  because  of 
tropical  living  conditions  or  through  their 
own  evil  habits.  They  will  be  changed  also 
in  spirit.  Part  of  the  change  will  be  posi- 
tive; part  will  be  negative.  One  cannot 
foresee  such  matters,  but  can  only  try  to 
envision  some  of  the  new  attitudes  that  will 
result  from  the  new  and  changed  conditions 
brought  about  by  war. 
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For  one  thing,  the  men  who  return  will 
have  been  all  over  the  world.  They  will 
have  been  in  countries  which  before  had 
been  nothing  but  names  in  a  geography 
book.  American  soldiers  today  are  located 
almost  everywhere.  This  wide  dispersal 
can  result  in  a  great  broadening  of  outlook. 
Other  nations  and  races,  seen  now  at  close 
hand,  ought  never  again  be  thought  of 
as  alien  and  distant. 

Is  Travel  Broadening  Us? 

But  travel  does  not  always  have  the  ef- 
fect of  making  men  more  tolerant  of  one 
another.  It  has  in  many  instances  simply 
deepened  the  prejudice  and  increased  the 
provincialism,  particularly  of  Westerners, 
who  have  never  dropped  their  pose  of  su- 
periority even  in  lands  far  from  their  own. 

Another  uncertain  factor  lies  in  the 
sense  of  being  under  authority  that  military 
service  involves.  The  men  will  return  from 
months  spent  in  a  closely  knit  organiza- 
tion that  operates  on  the  basis  of  com- 
mands. He  must  obey — or  else.  His  life 
is  lived  largely  according  to  command, 
and  the  area  of  his  own  choice  becomes 
very  narrow  indeed.  It  will  be  bewilder- 
ing for  such  men  to  take  up  their  lives 
again,  to  earn  their  own  living,  plan  their 
own  schedule,  carry  their  own  loads. 

And  vice  versa,  those  who  have  become 
accustomed  to  giving  commands  will  find 
jit  difficult  to  occupy  a  humble  place  in 
i  civilian  society.  A  boy  who  had  just  been 
made  a  lieutenant  said  with  self-conscious 
pride,  "I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  how  it 
feels  to  be  a  private."  He  will  forget,  un- 
less he  exerts  upon  himself  a  continual 
discipline  of  spirit.  He  and  many  others 
will  find  it  difficult,  when  the  war  is 
Dver,  to  take  their  places  in  a  civilian 
economy  where  men  cannot  command  one 
mother. 

The  question  asked  more  frequently  than 
iny  other  by  service  men  is,  "Will  there 


be  a  job  for  me  when  I  come  back?" 
Many  employers  promise  their  men,  when 
they  leave,  that  the  job  will  be  ready  for 
them  when  they  are  at  last  discharged. 
But  there  are  many  factors  that  confuse 
the  situation.  These  positions,  for  the 
duration,  are  filled  by  others,  either  men  or 
women,  who  may  develop  real  efficiency 
in  them.    Are  they  to  be  turned  out? 

Moreover,  the  man  who  returns  may 
have  lost  some  of  his  ability.  He  may 
have  been  learning  other  skills  in  the 
army.  He  is  not  quite  the  same  person 
that  he  was  when  he  went  away,  and  his 
employer  honestly  may  not  feel  that  he 
would  fit  his  old  job.  A  vast  confusion  is 
inevitable  as  these  millions  of  men  and 
women  try  to  find  their  places  again. 

Will  there  be  enough  jobs  for  all  the 
men?  That  is  the  question  that  keeps 
tormenting  sensitive  citizens  and  states- 
men today.  War  develops  a  great  boom 
in  industry.  There  are  many  more  jobs 
available  than  there  are  people  to  fill  them. 
The  vast  taxation  program  keeps  the 
wheels  of  industry  turning  for  war  pur- 
poses at  a  constantly  accelerated  rate. 
Someday  their  products  will  be  no  longer 
needed.    A  slump  is  almost  inevitable. 

When  Ten  Million  Men  Return 

If  this  problem  is  not  solved,  our  country 
is  in  for  a  very  rough  time.  There  will 
be  almost  ten  million  men  returning  from 
the  armed  services.  This  is  a  tremendous 
bloc,  either  political  or  economic.  It  will 
carry  vast  influence ;  it  will  intimidate  legis- 
lators. The  bonus  drive  of  the  veterans 
of  the  last  war  is  but  a  weak  sample  of 
the  power  that  this  new  group  may  exert. 
These  men  are  good  men,  good  Americans, 
many  of  them  good  Christians. 

But  if  there  are  no  jobs — and  if  there 
are  no  jobs,  there  will  be  no  food — even 
the  best  men  see  red.  It  is  conceivable 
that  American  democracy  could  be  put  in 
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serious  jeopardy  by  the  very  men  who  went 
forth  determined  to  defend  it.  Against  a 
background  of  unemployment,  a  demagogic 
leader  might  swing  this  vast  group  to  either 
the  extreme  right  or  the  extreme  left.  The 
Christian  conscience  must  be  aware  and 
intelligent  in  this  matter  of  postwar  eco- 
nomics. Large-scale  unemployment  will 
not  be  avoided  without  a  plan,  and  in  that 
plan  the  Christian  stress  on  the  value  of 
every  individual,  and  on  the  importance  in 
any  economy  of  "bearing  one  another's 
burdens,"  should  have  a  large  and  influ- 
ential part. 

Who  can  tell  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
of  reconstruction  that  will  confront  the 
world  when  peace  is  declared?  Refugees 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  children  under- 
nourished, cities  almost  destroyed,  industries 
prostrate,  social  and  cultural  institutions 
feeble  and  impoverished — this  is  the  pic- 
ture of  the  world  when  at  last  the  bombs 
cease  to  fall.  America's  help  will  be 
needed  in  nation  after  nation,  and  Ameri- 


ca's help  should  and  must  be  given,  i 
We  shall  still  be  the  land  with  the  most 
abundant  resources.  No  disillusionment  in 
affairs  abroad  should  blind  our  eyes  to; 
human  needs.  We  need  not  become  in- 
volved in  the  intricacies  of  international 
statecraft  in  order  to  obey  Jesus'  command 
to  "heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead,  cleanse 
the  lepers,  cast  out  demons."  Christian 
people  must  keep  their  fellow  countrymen 
from  the  natural  but  dangerous  reaction 
following  a  war  which  insists  that  we  must 
live  only  for  ourselves. 

We  cannot  see  all  the  problems  in  ad-j 
vance.  The  world  cannot  recover  from 
a  war  like  this  in  a  day  or  in  a  decade.1 
But  there  is  a  wonderful  resiliency  to  the 
human  spirit,  and  especially  to  Christian, 
faith.  This  is  because  the  life  of  man  isj 
rooted  and  grounded  in  the  life  of  God.; 
He  will  make  us  able  to  face  all  these 
things. 

Our  trust  must  be  in  Him  and  not  in 
narrow  human  counsels. 
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Monday.  Genesis  1:14-19.  This  is  the  account  of  the  creation  of  light.  It  is 
the  gift  of  God.    Men  are  meant  to  live  in  the  light,  and  to  do  nothing  to  quench  it 

Tuesday.  Lamentations  1:1-5.  A  picture  of  Jerusalem  almost  destroyed  by  war, 
her  life  disrupted,  her  spirit  crushed."  How  severe  a  change  from  times  of  peace 
and  prosperity ! 

Wednesday.  Isaiah  60:1-5.  A  jubilant  Messianic  passage,  in  which  Israel's 
darkness  and  defeat  are  transformed  by  the  radiant  blessing  of  God.  Jehovah  is 
likened  to  the  sunrise,  bringing  dawn  to  the  night  in  which  the  peoples  have  lived. 

Thursday.  Matthew  20:1-10.  In  this  parable  every  man  is  given  work,  and  the 
principle  of  the  minimum  wage  is  established.  We  dread  the  return  of  the  time 
when  men  will  be  standing  idle,  saying,  "No  man  hath  hired  us." 

Friday.  Matthew  5:13-16.  As  one  flies  by  plane  over  the  Holy  Land  he  sees 
how  literally  the  Palestinian  cities  were  set  on  hilltops.  They  could  not  be  hidden, 
nor  were  they  intended  to  be.  So  with  the  light  of  Christian  faith.  It  is  not  to  be 
hidden ;  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  shine,  so  that  men  and  nations  may  be  helped  to  find 
the  road. 

Saturday.  Revelation  22:1-5.  The  dream  and  promise  of  a  society  in  which 
God's  light  will  be  all-sufficient  for  man's  needs. 


»  The  discouraged  owner  of  a  small  coffee 
shop  in  Ohio  gave  up  the  ghost  and  placed 
a  sign  on  the  door :  "No  coffee,  no  sugar, 
no  help,  no  oil,  no  heat,  no  profit.  If  you 
want  a  square  meal,  join  the  Army." — 
Printer's  Ink. 

»  The  receptionist  at  a  beauty  shoppe  re- 
ceived a  phone  call  from  a  man  with  a 
tough,  gruff  voice,  who  identified  himself 
as  a  sergeant  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

"I'm  phoning  to  make  an  appointment 
for  Major  Streeter,"  he  stated.  "The  major 
would  like  a  finger-wave  and  a  manicure 
at  4 :30." 

"A  finger-wave?  And  a  manicure?  For 
a  major  in  the  Marines?"  gasped  the  re- 
ceptionist. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Sergeant.  "For  Ma- 
jor Ruth  Chaney  Streeter." — Leonard 
Lyons. 

»  There  had  been  a  raid  in  the  night, 
and  the  next  morning  an  old  woman, 
emerging  from  her  shelter,  found  her  house 
almost  demolished.  The  piano  was  in  the 
garden  and  the  front  had  been  blown  out. 

A  facetious  looker-on  said :  "They've 
made  t'pianner  into  a  harp." 

"Ay,  maybe,"  she  replied,  "but  they  hanna 
got  me  to  play  it!" — The  Tattler. 

»  Washington  may  be  a  madhouse — but 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  capital  of  a 
nation  that  is  fighting  mad. — Neiv  York 
Post. 

»  Courtship  is  a  period  during  which  a 
girl  decides  whether  or  not  she  can  do 
better. — U.  S.  Naval  Station  Pelican. 


»  A  soldier  sought  shelter  in  the  cook's 
tent  during  a  dust  storm  that  swept  over 
camp  during  desert  maneuvers.  He  noticed 
that  the  lid  of  the  soup  kettle  was  open 
just  a  bit,  permitting  dust  to  blow  into  the 
soup.  He  undertook  to  call  the  cook's  at- 
tention to  it: 

"If  you'd  put  the  lid  more  firmly  on  that 
kettle  we  wouldn't  get  so  much  dust  and 
dirt  with  our  soup." 

"See  here,  soldier,"  said  the  cook  angrily, 
"your  business  is  to  serve  your  country, 
not   to   criticize  my   soup." 

"Yes,  my  business  is  to  serve  my  country 
all  right,"  was  the  answer,  "but  not  to  eat 
it !" — Moravian  Service  Nezvs. 

»  Patient:  "Will  the  anesthetic  make  me 
sick?" 

Doctor:   "No,   I  think  not." 

Patient:  "How  long  will  it  be  before  I 
know  anything?" 

Doctor:  "Aren't  you  expecting  almost 
too  much  of  the  anesthetic?" 

»  Farmer :  "Man !  You  must  be  brave  to 
come  down  in  a  parachute  in  a  hundred- 
mile  gale  like  this." 

Stranger :  "I  didn't  come  down  in  a 
parachute.  I  went  up  with  a  tent !" — 
Watchman-Examiner. 

»  A  local  businessman  says  he  is  in  5B 
category — Baldness,  Bridgework,  Bifocals, 
Baywindow,  and  Bunions. — Gait  Reporter. 


"That's  why  they   call   it  K.P.,   my  boy — 
'Keep   Peeling' !" 
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WUat'l  kekmdtke  men 

*      Ua*d  The  LINE?" 


AS  a  service  man  you  receive  this  little 
magazine  through  your  chaplain.  THE 
LINK  is  prepared  especially  for  you  by  men 
who  are  donating  their  time  and  talents  to 
make  it  a  success.  Letters  from  readers 
everywhere  make  us  feel  that  THE  LINK  is 
pretty  generally  appreciated.  We  thank 
God  for  this  and  give  Him  the  glory.  But 
you  ask,  "What's  behind  the  men  behind 
THE  LINK?  .  .  .This  swell  little  magazine 
comes  to  me  free  of  charge.  I  know  paper 
and  ink  and  cuts  cost  money.  Who  pays 
for  them?"  .  .  .  Frankly,  we  often  wonder 
about  this  ourselves!  But  our  bills  do  get 
paid  somehow. 


Free-will  gifts  from  the  churches  help  to 
keep  THE  LINK  rolling  from  the  presses. 
Individual  contributions  are  also  encouraged. 
This  financial  support  is  the  life-blood  of  THE 
LINK.  Without  it  this  magazine  would  not  be 
possible.  Its  publication  would  cease.  We  don't 
want  this  to  happen.  Do  you?  Yet,  along  with 
everything  else,  the  costs  of  producing  THE  LINK 
are  mounting.  This  places  a  greater  burden  on 
all  our  friends.  .  .  . 

If  you  care  to  mail  us  a  dime  for  your  copy,  it 
will  help  defray  expenses.  Larger  donations  of  a 
dollar — -or  five  dollars,  or  whatever  you  feel  led 
to  give — will  enable  us  to  supply  additional  copies 
for  others  who  will  be  helped  by  its  counsel. 
Please  send  all  contributions  to  THE  LINK  at  the 
address  below.     And  thanks,  fellow! 


•  "Welcome,  Link!  You're  inspir- 
ing, instructive,  provocative.  You'll 
keep  burning  the  light  of  fellowship 
among  men  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tian. You'll  strengthen  and  encourage 
many  a  man  whose  faith  has  begun  to 
lag." — Pvt.   Thomas  Sarkis 

•  "I  can  only  say  with  my  men, 
'Buddy,  you've  got  something  there !'  " 
— Chaplain   David  E.  Kinsler 

9  "Looks  like  The  Link  is  just  what 
the  doctor  ordered  for  faltering  Chris- 
tians. The  Protestant  churches,  in. 
supplying  this  magazine,  are  surely 
getting  on  the  beam!" — Pvt.  Alfred  M. 
Utecht 

•  "Our  men  have  taken  all  our  copies 
and  are  begging  for  more." — Chaplain 
Wm.  H.  Rossell 

•  "The  most  outstanding  piece  of 
Christian  literature  available  to  serv- 
ice men!" — Cadet  C.  R.  Janchern 

•  "Praise  the  Lord  and  pass  The 
Link!  This  is  by  far  the  best  litera- 
ture in  the  field  for  service  men." — 
Chaplain  Robt.  L.  Schock 


THE  LINK  •   1703  CHESTNUT  STREET  •  PHILADELPHIA  3,  PA. 
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White  clouds,  fold  him  softly, 

Evening  star,  shed  your  light, 

Moonbeams,  fall  gently 

Where  he  flies  through  the  night. 

Dear  Cod,  it  is  lonely 

Up  in  the  sky  at  night; 

Send  just  one  bright  angel 

To  guide  him  in  his  flight, 

To  ever  be  around  him, 

His  loving  watch  to  keep 

Over  a  little  boy 

I  used  to  rock  to  sleep. 

By  CARRIE  C.  TAYLOR 

in  "World  Call" 


BID  ALL  THY  BANNERS  SHINE! 

Tune:  "Materna" 

America,  America, 

We  lift  our  battle  cry! 

To  live  for  thee  is  more  than  life, 

And  more  than  death  to  die! 

Now  by  the  blood  our  fathers  gave, 

And  by  our  Cod  above, 

And  by  the  Flag  on  every  grave, 

We  pledge  to  thee  our  love. 

America,  America, 

Bid  all  thy  banners  shine! 

O  Mother  of  the  mighty  dead, 

Our  very  lives  are  thine. 

At  Freedom's  altar  now  we  stand 

For  Cod  and  Liberty! 

Lord  God  of   Hosts,  at  Thy  command 

We  lift  our  souls  to  Thee. 

America,  America, 

Speed  on,  by  sea  and  air! 

We  take  the  stripes  of  sacrifice. 

The  stars  of  honor  dare; 

And  by  the  road  our  fathers  trod 

We  march  to  victory, 

To  fight  for  Freedom  and  for  Cod, 

Till  all  the  world  be  free. 

By 
ALLEN  EASTMAN 
CROSS 


